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HE past week has witnessed the most decided 
advance so far made in the definition of the 
issues before the Round Table Conference. A 
considered demand for responsible government at the 
centre, with safeguards, was submitted by Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and supported on behalf of the Moslems 
by Sir Mohammed Shafi. This brought from Lord 
Reading a speech which has proved to be the most 
important utterance at the Conference since the opening 
day. Lord Reading—who, by his cautious speech in 
plenary session and his bearing in committee, had left 
an impression of stiffness—came out on January 5th 
with a plain statement of the Liberal position. He was 
prepared to accept, with adequate reservations, the 
proposals of the British Indian delegates, which stood 
for “‘ an immense constitutional advance.’ He was 
ready ‘** to go the full length of the responsibility of the 
Executive to the Legislature,’’ and he declared that it 
was no longer possible for the Government of India to 
have an autocrat at its head. He agreed to the transfer 
of finance and the appointment of a Finance Minister 
responsible to the Federal Assembly, but held that for 
an indefinite period the raising of Indian loans must be 
subject to the control of the Viceroy, who should also 
retain special powers for ensuring the balancing of the 
Budget. This speech has created a very favourable 
impression both here and in India. But the financial 
reservations which Lord Reading makes are strongly 


criticised by the Indian Liberals, and may be a big 
stumbling block. 








The Conservative pore was made by Sir Samuel 
Hoare, who took what he called *‘ a non-committal, 
though not a non-possumus,”’ attitude. He argued that 
the reservation of defence and foreign relations, together 
with the financial safeguards and the protection 
of minorities, meant that the Viceroy must remain the 
effective head of the Government. If he were less than 
this, it would be impossible for him to exercise his 
reserve powers. Sir Samuel considered that the scheme 
outlined by Sir Te} Bahadur, and virtually approved 
by Lord Reading, would be complicated and vulnerable ; 
it could not be regarded as practicable except on the 
basis of wide acceptance and goodwill, and that basis 
could not be assumed. He did not believe that the 
theory of cabinet responsibility could be applied to a 
form of government differing in almost all respects from 
the British. The Reading and Hoare statements pro- 
vided the material for a series of able speeches by Indian 
delegates, who were not so much discouraged as they 
might have been by the Conservative doubts and fears. 
The discouragement at the Conference, and it is very 
serious, comes from the obstinate Hindu-Moslem dead- 
lock. In making an eleventh-hour appeal the Prime 
Minister told the Indian delegates that they alone could 
resolve the question. The Indian Liberals, however, do 
not accept this. They appeal to Mr. MacDonald himself 
to settle the communal problem, while Mr. Jinnah 
declares that the essential question is not whether 
Britain should rule in India or abdicate. ‘* You cannot 
get out,’”’ he declares; ** you cannot go away.”’ 

* * * 

Mr. Jinnah is of course right. But if we are going 
to stay in India we must stay on terms acceptable to the 
Indians—or, at the least, to some considerable number 
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of Indians; their temper and our own interests alike 
make that imperative. It is childish to talk of Lord 
Reading’s “* surrender,’’ and to decry the very prudent 
efforts for a settlement made by Labour and Liberal 
statesmen as a ‘policy of scuttle and fatuous 
sentimentality.”” It may, no doubt, be said that this 
is only the rhodomontade of Die-hards, who need 
not be taken too seriously. Yet the Die-hards cannot 
be ignored, for they do at least know their own mind, 
such as it is, which the bulk of the Conservative Party 
does not. Sir Samuel Hoare’s non-committal attitude 
cannot be maintained indefinitely ; it is impossible, as 
the Times urged in a warning leader the other day, to 
make a string of hesitations and queries do duty for an 
Indian policy. There is a real danger in all the cirecum- 
stances that he and his fellow doubters will eventually 
come out, in fact if not in theory, on the side of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer and the Daily Mail and the Morning 
Post. If the Conservative Party decides to play the 
Bourbon in that way, it will do a bad day’s work for 
itself as well as for India and the rest of us. Of 
course India will get self-government before many years 
have passed. But the question which it rests largely 
with the Conservatives to answer is how much blood 
and money is to be wasted before she gets it. 


* * * 


Germany has begun the New Year in a spirit of 
militarism which, if its growth is unchecked, cannot fail 
to give increasing concern to her neighbours. The 
economic crisis, aggravated by the heavy burdens 
arising out of the war, has been made full use of by 
Herr Hitler. The mistakes of the Allied politicians and 
the failure of the League of Nations to achieve anything 
concrete in the form of a disarmament policy have also 
contributed to the recrudescence of militarism. To-day, 
twelve years after the war, the pacifists’ stock is down 
and the Hitlerites’ is up. At the present moment 
Germany is passing through a spiritual phase similar to 
that which she passed through in 1807. Now, as then, 
the German people have lost faith in the peaceful solu- 
tion of their troubles, and the country is honeycombed 
with societies which are organised on a military basis, 
and in which every member is forced to take a military 
oath and is provided with a mobilisation card exactly as 
in the case of a conscripted soldier. That this movemeut 
is supported largely by the youth of Germany and by 
the post-war generation is significant. It is true that 
hitherto the German Government has fulfilled its obliga- 
tions and that the Reichswehr has remained loyal to the 
Government. But the danger is that the time will 
come when the Reichswehr will be hand in glove with 
the secret formations of Herr Hitler and the Stahlhe!m. 
The period of test cannot be long delayed, and it will 
require immense tact and foresight on the part of 
European diplomacy to bring Germany through her 
crisis without some serious upheaval. 

* * * 


There has been a further stiffening of the Australian 
rules against immigration. Some months ago the 
Commonwealth Government forbade all assisted immi- 
gration. It has now decided to exclude all alien immi- 
gration pending an improvement in the economic 
situation. No non-British immigrant can now enter 
without a permit from the Minister of Home Affairs. 
The ordinance is directed mainly against the Italians, 
about whose increase intermittent scares have been 
worked up in Australia for some years past. The 
Melbourne Argus, however, points out that while only 


1,380 Italian immigrants were admitted last year 1,100 
left the country, so that as an economic measure the 
new rule seems absurd. The ban on assisted immigra- 
tion is a serious matter for Britain alone, since this 
country is, of course, the only one which makes 
systematic efforts to recruit and equip settlers for the 
Dominions. The restrictions apply even to the lads sent 
out by the Barnardo and other training organisations— 
that is, to young people whose work and welfare are 
safeguarded with the greatest possible care. While 
Australia is thus protecting itself against labour from 
Europe, a conflict over migration is being waged on the 
Canadian frontier. Large numbers of people have been 
working in Detroit and living across the river in 
Ontario. With the growth of unemployment in the 
United States a citizenship test has been established by 
the American immigration authorities. As a conse- 
quence the Canadian border towns are feeling the pinch, 
and in Ontario there is a growing demand for reprisals. 
* * * 

Mr. Graham and Mr. Shinwell have been busy all the 
week in consultation with the miners and mine-owners 
from South Wales, trying to find a basis for settlement 
of the dispute in the coalfield. So far the stoppage has 
been far more complete than anyone expected, and has 
demonstrated the hold of the South Wales Miners’ 
Federation and the weakness of the novel ‘“ non- 
political ’’ Union. The owners, however, have shown 
no disposition to give way, and still refuse to recognise 
the National Board or its award. The miners, for their 
part, have called upon the Government to implement, 
if necessary by fresh legislation, the decision of the 
tribunal which it itself established. This the Govern- 
ment is manifestly reluctant to do; and it is, indeed, 
doubtful if the necessary Bill could be carried through 
Parliament. Alternatively, some of the miners’ leaders 
suggest that the Government should proclaim a state 
of emergency, and run the mines itself under the 
authority conferred by the Emergency Powers Act. 
This course, however, would also require the assent of 
Parliament, which might not be secured and would in 
any case lead into a tangle of complications. Much, 
then, depends on the Ministers’ efforts to persuade the 
two parties to come to an agreement. It was announced 
on Wednesday night that a “ basis for discussion ” 
had been found, and that a joint meeting of the 
owners and miners would be held at Cardiff on Friday. 
As we write, the situation is more hopeful. 


* * * 


The threatened outbreak in the Lancashire cotton 
industry has begun; and a number of weaving estab- 
lishments, at which some of the weavers had been asked 
to work more than four looms, have been stopped this 
week. At present only a few mills are affected outside 
the Burnley area; but that is simply because the 
employers elsewhere have not yet carried out their 
threat to introduce the new system. In Burnley the 
employers have announced a general lock-out for next 
Monday unless the weavers give way; and over Lanca 
shire as a whole the employers’ federations have 
advised their members to stand ready for a general lock- 
out if the dispute spreads. Attempts to get negotiations 
restarted have not yet been successful, and the outlook 
is undoubtedly serious. There does not, however, seem 
to be any real point of principle at issue between the two 
sides; and it looks as if a competent conciliator would 
have a good chance of preparing the way for a settle- 
ment, on the lines of the guaranteed minimum wagé 
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demanded by the weavers as a condition of their consent 
to the new method of working. Even if Mr. Graham has 
his hands full with the coal situation, cannot Mr. Clynes, 
the other member of the Government who has been in 
charge of negotiations with the cotton industry, bring 
pressure to bear for a settlement on these lines? Still 
less than the mining industry can the Lancashire cotton 
trade at present afford a prolonged strike. 


* . * 


The unemployed total rose last week by nearly a 
quarter of a million, and now stands at over 2,600,000. 
The greater part of this huge increase is, of course, 
seasonal, following on the cessation of the special 
Christmas trade; but it is to be feared that it includes 
an element that will not be easily re-absorbed into 
industry. Indeed, unless the disputes in South Wales 
and the Lancashire cotton trade are promptly settled, 
and threatened troubles averted in other coalfields, the 
total is bound to rise a good deal higher in the near 
future. The Royal Commission on Unemployment 
Insurance is therefore meeting under distinctly difficult 
conditions, and attempts to restore the Insurance Fund 
to solvency do not present much hope of early success. 
The Trade Union Congress, while it has reached no 
decision to boycott the Commission, is still holding 
aloof; and its recommendation to the Unions not to 
give evidence for the time being stands until the 
General Council meeting later in the month. The 
Council’s deputation saw the Prime Minister a few days 
ago, but does not appear to have had its fears allayed 
by the meeting. Undoubtedly the Trade Unions are 
strongly opposed to any attempt to divide the unem- 
ployed into two classes—one covered by insurance 
benefit and the other paid for by the Exchequer—as 
they feel this would be the prelude to an attempt either 
to deprive the latter class of benefit, or to provide 
benefit only in small amounts or on more onerous con- 
ditions. The Royal Commission’s terms of reference 
suggest, they think, that this is in contemplation; 
hence the suggested boycott. It is easy to sympathise 
with this attitude; but it is not easy to deny that the 
unemployment insurance scheme has got into a mess, 
and needs revision. The pity is that the Trade Unions 
were not asked to take part in framing a better scheme. 


* * * 


Germany also is in trouble with her unemployment 
insurance scheme; and the Finance Minister, Herr 
Dietrich, has just made a speech in which he outlines 
a sweeping revision. Evidently Herr Dietrich is 
impressed with the idea, put forward here by the late 
Lord Melchett and many others, that it is better to 
give subsidies to employers in order to enable them to 
employ more workers than to pay benefits to the 
unemployed. He accordingly proposes that the unem- 
ployment insurance scheme itself shall be financed 
wholly at the expense of industry, without government 
aid, and that an intensive attempt shall be made to 
increase the volume of employment by a system of 
subsidies for each additional worker engaged. This 
plan has strong attractions, and has been carefully con- 
sidered here. But none has yet succeeded in formulat- 
ing a method of distinguishing between additional 
employment caused by the subsidy and employment 
that would have been provided without it. If the 
Germans can find a way, well and good; but it is not 
easy to believe that a way exists. Nor is it clear that 
Herr Dietrich was speaking for his Government, or 
expressing more than a personal opinion. His speech, 
however, shows that the Germans are in just the same 
trouble as Great Britain over the problem; and there 


is the danger that, if they embark on a system of sub- 
sidies in order to increase production, they may make 
our position in world markets even more difficult than 
it is, and so drive us into methods of retaliation that 
will leave both countries worse off than before. 


* * * 


Four of the five big banks have now announced their 
dividends for the year. One of them, Lloyds, has 
reduced its rate; but three—Barclays, the Midland, 
and the Westminster—have retained their rates at last 
year’s level. In all four cases, however, the profits are 
lower than they were a year ago, and there are accord- 
ingly lessened allocations to special reserve accounts. 
In fact, the banks’ position is better than appears from 
their balance sheets; for it is their practice, while 
writing off any depreciation in their investments, not to 
take credit in the balance sheets for any appreciation. 
Their big holdings of gilt-edged securities have, of course, 
appreciated considerably during the slump; and their 
financial position is quite unimpaired by it. Banking is, 
indeed, the only industry which has the art of doing well 
in prosperity and adversity alike. Even Lloyds, which 
has reduced its dividend, could have perfectly well 
afforded to go on paying at the old rate. The reduction 
is a matter of policy, and not of necessity. Bank 
dividends are, indeed, no measure of ability to pay ; for 
all the big five have for years past been steadily building 
up both open and hidden reserves out of profits. The 
question is whether these profits are earned at the 
expense of giving industry a less cheap and elastic 
service of credit than it has a right to expect. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Though County 
Dublin is not a typical Free State constituency the 
majority obtained in the recent election by Mr. Cos- 
grave’s supporter justifies the assumption that 
Mr. Cosgrave’s Government will rule the Free State 
during 1981. Two proposals which they seem likely to 
carry out are of outstanding importance. From the 
first, de-rating of agricultural lands, political advant- 
ages may accrue. The de-rating commission’s 
sympathy with the farmer will not, it is said, extend so 
far as de-rating on English lines. There are, of course, 
important differences in the two cases. In England the 
valuation of agricultural land is only 2} per cent. of the 
whole; in the Free State it is 65 per cent. De-rating on 
the English scale would cost 2} millions a year. The 
Free State Minister of Finance is seemingly prepared to 
face a cost of one million. The burden will fall mainly 
on the urban population ; and to antagonise this without 
satisfying the farmer would seem bad politics; but it is 
unlikely that Mr. Blythe will desert, for mere tactics, 
the conservative economic policy under which the Free 
State has recuperated so rapidly. It is rumoured that 
complete de-rating is to be granted to farmers of £10 
valuation and under. Perhaps Mr. Blythe is putting 
out a feeler. He will do well to inquire and meditate 
long before deciding on such a proposal. The absence of 
solidarity among farmers results in the main from the 
differing sizes of their farms. Any stable organisation 
they possess is chiefly due to the large farmers, who will 
certainly expect their share of the two-fifths-of-a-pound 
of flesh. The second drastic change looming before us is 
co-ordination of transport, with, as it has been euphem- 
istically put by the press, ‘* special reference to protec- 
tion for the Great Southern Railway, the Irish Omnibus 
Company, and the Dublin Tramways Company.’’ The 
general public will no doubt be relieved to observe that 
an anagram on the names of these companies cannot be 
made to spell ** monopoly ”’; but it is looking for the 
details of the scheme with misgiving as well as curiosity. 

B 
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THE NEO-PORTEUSIANS 


UR observations on the English Sunday a few 
() weeks ago have provoked, as we thought they 
might, some disagreement amongst our 
readers. We have received a number of letters (one was 
printed in our last issue and another appears in this) 
defending the ‘* day of rest ’’ and chiding us for want- 
ing to make a Bank Holiday of it. Some of the questions 
raised by these correspondents are of such general 
interest, and their main arguments are so specious, that 
we feel bound to offer some further observations on the 
subject. 

The Sabbatarians, it is evident, have adopted a new 
line of defence. They are not prepared to die in the last 
ditch for Bishop Porteus and the Act of 1781, though 
some of them are reluctant to give this up, and even 
ask us to believe that it is quite a popular measure. It 
has been willingly observed, we are told, for over a 
century—and the proof of that is that the English 
people have not protested against it. But there have in 
fact been many and widespread protests, in the 
distant past as well as the day before yesterday. The 
effects of, and the indignation against, the ferocious 
Sabbatarianism of the mid-nineteenth century can be 
read in the newspapers of the time, in the reports of 
public committees, in the writings and speeches of 
reformers (including some enlightened clergymen). And 
those who are curious in the matter will find references 
to all this in Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s recent book, 
The Age of the Chartists. The common people, who 
were the chief sufferers from the repression, were doubt- 
less not very articulate; but there is no evidence that 
the majority of them liked the English Sunday. Indeed, 
there is strong evidence to the contrary in the gradual 
success of the movement for the brightening of Sunday, 
the increase of amenities and amusements, and the 
actual breaking of the law of 1781 by the holding of 
Sunday concerts and lectures in London and in many 
provincial towns. 

But we need not pursue this point, for the Porteusians 
have become Neo-Porteusians. (We use the term with- 
out offence ; we have the highest respect for their courage 
and sincerity.) The Neo-Porteusians do not, as we have 
said, ask for the restoration of the Early Victorian 
Sabbath, and their arguments are different from those 
of their fathers and grandfathers. Formerly it was suffi- 
cient to denounce Sunday amusement as wicked and 
unchristian—though the greater part of Christendom, 
and even of Protestant Christendom, never subscribed 
to this prejudice. To-day the main objection is that 
it involves more labour. One of our correspondents 
even goes so far as to say that the opening of cinemas 
on Sunday threatens not only the handful of workers 
directly concerned, but all the wage-earners of England, 
with a seven-day week. This seems to us fantastic. 
Why, because the pianists and the operators and door- 
keepers of the picture houses work on Sunday, should 
bricklayers and cotton spinners, shipwrights and coal 
miners and bootmakers, be forced to follow their 
example? Why should the employers in all the indus- 
tries of the country wait for the institution of the seven- 
day week in the cinemas to ** demand similar rights for 
themselves ”? Why should they not have demanded 





long ago to be put on the same footing as the railway 
and bus companies? The fact is, of course, that the 
employers in general do not want their factories and 
workshops open on Sundays, and the workers in general 
are amply safeguarded by law and by Trade Union 
agreements against a seven-day week. 

There are, it is true, a great many wage-earners who 
work on Sunday—transport workers, telephonists, 
policemen, park keepers, sailors, printers, hotel 
waiters, domestic servants. But that does not neces- 
sarily mean that they are working seven days a week; 
nor does it even mean that each individual who works 
cn Sunday must work every Sunday, year in year out. 
Most people, no doubt, would prefer to have Sunday 
off, and we have no quarrel with the hairdressers and 
the grocers who wish to be among the number. But 
some people cannot have every Sunday off—unless we 
are to see the parks and museums closed, and to do 
without telephones and lights and travel only on our 
own feet and give the footpad and the house-breaker a 
day of licence. Very likely the total of Sunday work 
vould be drastically reduced by a dictator who combined 
a zeal for the Fourth Commandment with a highly 
developed sense of logic. But this is not the aim of the 
Neo-Porteusians. They will presumably admit Sunday 
work in what are generally considered the necessary 
services; they oppose its extension into the sphere of 
what may be called luxury-services. There we believe 
they are wrong. We do not consider that proper pro- 
vision for recreation is less important, or less contribu- 
tory to the social good, than provision even for the 
maintenance of law and order. And if there is to be a 
band in a park on Sunday, why should there not be a 
band in a hall? The question of payment and profits 
is, pace Bishop Porteus, quite irrelevant—and the 
licensing of Sunday performances at cinemas on con- 
dition of their giving part of their takings to charities 
smells to us of humbug. It would doubtless be very 
agreeable (its practicability is another matter) if all 
seats at picture-shows and plays and concerts were free 
on Sundays. But that would surely not make an iota 
of difference either to the principle of the thing or to the 
jot of the musician (unless, indeed, he were expected to 
give his services for nothing, instead of being paid, as 
Inany wage-earners are for Sunday work, time-and-a- 
half or double-time). And so we are left utterly uncon- 
vinced by this plea for the worker. His interests can 
be, and ought to be, adequately protected by Trade 
Unionism or by law, or by both. And his service in 
playing a cornet or turning a reel is not less valuable to 
the community, and not less fitting for Sunday, than 
that of the man who connects you on the telephone or 
prevents you from picking the tulips in Hyde Park. 

But the objectors have another objection. They point 
in horror to ** the type of fare now provided by the 
cinemas.’’ Of much of the stuff that is shown we share 
their dislike ; but we cannot see what the quality of the 
films has got to do with Sunday opening. Is balderdash 
any more balderdash, or are robbery and lust greater 
sins, on Sunday than on Saturday or Monday? By all 
means let us try to improve the standard of our pictures 
and our plays and sports. But do not let us delude 


ourselves with the idea that the banning of them on Sun- 
days will help either art or morality. Are even boxing 
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matches and dog-racing, which one of our correspon- 
dents thinks irrational, any less irrational on Wednes- 
day than on Sunday? There is finally the charge 
that those who demand the legalisation of amusements 
on Sunday are advocating the turning of a day of 
rest and quiet into a Bank Holiday. If by this it is 
suggested that we want to interfere with religious ser- 
vices and to multiply the songs of trippers and the con- 
sumption of beer on Sundays, then it is absurd. If it 
is merely another way of saying that there should be 
no relaxation on Sunday—no secular shows or sports, 
no gaiety, no Mozart or Gilbert and Sullivan, but only 
Moody and Sankey—then we are on the side of Bank 
Holiday. But actually this ‘‘ Bank Holiday danger ”’ 
seems to us as illusory as the *‘ seven-day week danger.”’ 
The rationalisation of the English Sunday need not in- 
volve any increase of objectionable noise nor any less 
rest—in a fair and reasonable meaning of that word— 
nor any offence to churchgoers. We hope, with the 
writer of the letter in our correspondence columns, that 
it may be secured, or partly secured, by an ‘* agreed 
measure ’’ amending the Act of 1781. But that de- 
pends a good deal on what the Neo-Porteusians will 
agree to. 


CANADIAN WHEAT 
Toronto : December 11th, 1980. 

OW that the play-acting of the Imperial Con- 
N ference is over, the Canadian people are turning 
seriously to deal with the most difficult situation 
that has faced them since the war. Mr. Bennett returns 
from his heroic efforts to save the Empire to find a crisis 
awaiting him at home that will demand something more 
than magnificent gestures or noble indignation. Canada has 
had her share of the troubles due to world-wide economic 
depression. But she has a special problem of her own which 
is likely to remain serious even after the depression has 

passed. That is the condition of her wheat farmers. 

Canada increased her wheat acreage from 11 million acres 
in 1918 to 25 millions in 1929. The other great wheat- 
producing countries of the world have been doing likewise ; 
world acreage, leaving Russia out of account, increased in 
the same period by 39 million acres. And now Russia is 
back in the market and threatening to produce wheat by her 
new methods of mass production at prices with which we 
cannot compete. Under present technological conditions 
the Western Canadian farmer cannot grow wheat at the 
prices it is bringing in the world market. For the past 
month No. 1 Northern at Fort William has been quoted at 
around 60 cents a bushel, and there are still large stocks of 
Canadian wheat carried over from the 1929 crop year (and 
some from 1928) which have to be sold. 

Before the slump of last year wheat and wheat flour 
accounted for one-third of our Canadian export trade. Our 
manufacturing industries this autumn sought and obtained 
increased protection to ensure them against outside competi- 
tion during these hard times. But, if we cannot sell our 
wheat to the world at profitable prices, the internal market 
on which our manufacturers rely has little purchasing power. 
Our whole national economy is based on our ability to grow 
and sell wheat at profitable prices in the face of world 
competition. And because we have not succeeded in doing 
this for the last two years the whole community is suffering. 
The Western farmers themselves are in such a bad condition 
that they are demanding emergency measures from the 
Dominion Government to give them relief this winter. 


The extent of the crisis may be illustrated by a few 
figures. In a bulletin issued by the statistical department 
of the Wheat Pool a calculation was made of the gross income 
received by Saskatchewan farmers from their wheat in 
recent years. Saskatchewan sows to wheat each year well 
over half of the total wheat acreage of Western Canada. 
Taking into account the amount of wheat produced in each 
grade year by year, and deducting from the Fort William 
price the 17} cents per bushel which make up the average 
freight and handling charges for getting the wheat from the 
Saskatchewan farm to Fort William, they calculate that in 
the years 1925 to 1928 the farmers of Saskatchewan received 
annually from 228 to 255 million dollars for their wheat. In 
1929 their income sank to 104 million dollars, and this year 
it will be less than 100 millions. Putting it in another 
way, the gross income of the Saskatchewan wheat farmer 
from 1925 to 1928 varied between $16 and $20 per acre; 
in 1929 and 1980 it has sunk to $7 per acre. The effect of 
this upon the farmers’ purchasing power needs no 
elaboration. 

Since public attention has been chiefly focussed upon the 
Wheat Pool a brief outline of Pool history may be desirable. 
In the post-war slump of the early 1920’s the Western 
farmers suffered severely, wheat prices (then as now) being 
deflated much more rapidly and drastically than those of the 
commodities which the farmers had to buy. Their first 
reaction was to demand control of the whole wheat trade 
by a Government Wheat Board such as operated during the 
war. When this proved unattainable they betook them- 
selves to self-help, and in 1923 the Alberta Wheat Pool came 
into existence, followed in 1924 by the Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba Pools. Each Provincial Pool is a co-operative 
organisation of farmers to which the individual member 
contracts to deliver all his wheat for a period of five years. 
The Pool makes an initial cash payment to him on delivery 
of his wheat; and later during the crop year, as it sells the 
wheat to Canadian or foreign buyers, it makes additional 
payments. The Provincial Pools have found it necessary 
and profitable also to go into the elevator business, and 
to-day one-third of the local country elevators scattered 
about the three Prairie Provinces are Pool-owned. In addi- 
tion, they operate twelve terminal elevators on the Lakes or 
on the Pacific, which have a capacity of 88 million bushels. 
In the first two years of their existence the membership of 
the Pools went up by leaps and bounds, and the members 
have remained steady during these last two lean years. At 
present the membership numbers about 140,000; and the 
Pools handle slightly over 50 per cent. of all the wheat grown 
in Western Canada. 

In 1924 the three Provincial Pools formed a central selling 
agency with headquarters in Winnipeg—the Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited, usually referred to 
as ** The Pool.’”? The central body takes charge of their 
wheat and sells it for them all over the world. It has set 
up agencies in England and Europe and in the Orient, and 
has been trying to build up a sales organisation which would 
enable it to sell directly to the miller without having recourse 
to the middlemen of the Winnipeg or Liverpool Grain 
Exchanges. This invasion of the fields profitably occupied 
by the older grain organisation accounts for much of the 
anti-Pool propaganda and much of the tendentious news 
with which newspapers on both sides of the Atlantic have 
been blossoming forth pretty frequently during the past 

ear. 
: In order to make the initial payment to members the Pool 
is financed by the Canadian banks, who give it advances on 
the security of its wheat in stock, these advances being paid 
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back as it disposes of the crop. The banks have laid down 
the condition that the selling price of the wheat must not 
fall at any time to a point less than 15 per cent. above the 
amount of their loans. The initial price which the Pool pays 
its members is fixed at the beginning of each crop year, in 
consultation with the banks, so as to be well within this 
limit. For the four years 1924-1927 the initial price was 
$1.00 per bushel (basis No. 1 Northern, Fort William), and 
the total payment amounted to $1.66, $1.45, $1.42, $1.42}. 

In 1928, because of the bumper crop all over the world, 
the initial price was set at 85 cents. Later additional pay- 
ments brought this up to $1.18}. The final payment on the 
1928 crop has not yet been made, as the Pool still had about 
8 million bushels of it unsold on August 31st last. At the 
end of the 1928 crop year the Pool had a carry-over of 
48 million bushels. But the 1929 Canadian crop was very 
light and world conditions seemed to point to better prices. In 
August, 1929, therefore, the Pool fixed the initial payment 
for the 1929 crop at $1.00 again. Then began the long decline 
in world wheat prices. The Pool found itself with large 
supplies of 1929 wheat on hand for which it had paid $1.00 
and with the large 1928 carry-over also to be disposed of. 
When Winnipeg prices were getting dangerously low the 
banks became alarmed for their advances. In order to 
reassure them the three Prairie Provincial Governments 
stepped in last spring and gave a guarantee that the banks 
would not suffer for any losses on the 1929 crop. This 
enabled the Pool to continue marketing its wheat in an 
orderly way without having to dump it to meet its bank 
loans. But since then prices have gone down to undreamt- 
of depths. For the 1930 crop the Pool last August set the 
initial price at 60 cents, which it has since been forced to 
reduce to 50 cents. On August 81st of this year it had in 
stock unsold 8 million bushels from 1928 and 40 million 
bushels from 1929, in addition to which it must dispose of 
the new 1930 crop of its members. 

Evidently the Pool has lost a good deal of money on its 
1929 crop; no one can tell how much until the carry-over 
has been sold. This deficit the Provinces will have to make 
up to the banks. The Pool has been severely criticised for 
not unloading its 1928 carry-over and its 1929 crop more 
rapidly when the price decline began last year. It replies 
that to have done so in the face of Argentine competition 
would have broken the market altogether. If it made a 
mistake in this calculation, so did the whole Canadian grain 
trade; because the carry-over of the Pool in proportion to 
the amount of wheat that it handles has been no greater 
than that of the private trade. 

Now a new general manager of the Pool selling agency has 
been appointed in the person of Mr. J. I. MacFarland of 
Calgary. He is one of the best-known men in the Canadian 
grain trade, and was one of Mr. Bennett’s expert advisers 
at the recent Imperial Conference. He has begun by telling 
the farmers that their only salvation in present world con- 
ditions is to grow less wheat and by discontinuing the Pool 
selling agencies in London and Europe. This latter step is 
evidently meant to conciliate the English grain traders. 
In the meantime there is a widespread agitation in Western 
Canada to persuade the Dominion Government to come to 
the rescue of the farmers by pegging the price of wheat in 
Canada—which really means paying a bonus to the wheat 
farmer so as to bring his income per bushel up to a point 
where he can make ends meet. In Eastern Canada proposals 
of this kind were at first denounced as Government 
Socialism; but, as knowledge of the critical situation in 
the West spreads, Eastern opinion is becoming more favour- 
able to some temporary emergency action. When Eastern 
manufacturers are given handouts by the Government in the 
form of tariff increases it is difficult to argue that the 


Western farmers should not be given handouts also. It is 
especially difficult for the present Government to argue in 
such a way. For it was elected last July on a promise to 
relieve everybody’s distress. F. H. U. 


THE LESSON OF 1930 


Paris : January 5th. 
IKE most people, I have been engaged in casting up 
¥ the accounts for the year which is gone—and not 
only personal accounts but those international 
accounts with which my study and work make me 
acquainted. Scarcely anything that is charged against 1930 
really belongs to that year. It belongs to 1919—or even 
earlier. For my part I am heartened to see so many people 
catching up to 1919. That is one of the most promising signs. 
There is nothing more depressing than gambols in a fool’s 
paradise; and there have been the maddest gambols for 
more than ten years. It is something that the truth should 
at last be dimly discerned. The truth, expressed quite 
simply, is that the conditions created by the treaties consti- 
tute the most terrible handicap to the peace and prosperity 
of Europe, and that the unending talk of peace is the clearest 
proof of an uneasy conscience and a repressed consciousness 
of the possibility of war. 

I have the strongest doubts as to the utility of peace pro- 
paganda, peace speeches, and work on behalf of peace. It 
would be infinitely better if we were to take peace for 
granted—to cease these purely negative speculations, and 
to adopt a positive and constructive programme. Much 
of what has been done hitherto has had this negative 
character. It is not to be denied that some of the 
verbal and mystical accomplishments of the past few 
years were historically necessary. Thus the Locarno Pact 
and the Kellogg Pact gave timely assurances to the world. 
They are not unreservedly accepted by everybody—or 
perhaps by anybody—and the nations are still asking for 
more and more assurances; but in so far as they served to 
soothe frayed international nerves they deserve all the praise 
that has been lavished upon them. Yet they do not take us 
on to the main road; they merely contain a promise that 
we do not mean to slip back. They doubtless help in some 
measure to keep the world steady ; but it is now time, after 
these negative performances, to proceed to positive 
operations. 

In the past year something has indeed been done, not only 
politically but economically, to bring us to a fair starting- 
point. Thus the Young Plan for reparation payments was 
accepted. I have never believed that the arrangement was 
** final and definitive,’ because the existence of the Young 
Plan, which places on the shoulders of one nation the war 
debts of the other nations for several generations, is an 
abnormality in the life of Europe. Already we hear demands 
for a nearer approach to normality; and it may be that 
before long the world will see that not only should there 
be a re-examination of German liabilities but of Allied 
liabilities as well, for these Allied liabilities are inextricable 
from German liabilities. The transference of sums from 
country to country without corresponding services oF 
merchandise ultimately benefits neither the giver nor the 
receiver, and indeed throws the world’s economic machinery 
out of gear. We are still in the regions of the minus, but 
1930 has taken a step towards zero. It is perhaps possible 
to discern, in the erection of the Bank for International 
Settlements, at present deliberately restricted, an institu- 
tion which will hereafter be permitted to function in the 
regions of the plus. 

Nor is it possible to consider the evacuation of the Rhine- 
land, which was one of the achievements of 1930, as 4 
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positive operation. It, too, was only a return towards 
normality. But if we should not take it for more than it is 
in reality, the withdrawal of the foreign troops, nearly 
twelve years after the war, has a considerable symbolic 
importance, and in practice it is a necessary preliminary 
to the very possibility of that policy of rapprochement of 
which we have heard so much. The immediate result was 
precisely what was to be expected. Germany did not express 
any gratitude for her liberation. On the contrary, she was 
emboldened to make other claims, and doubtless the 
Hitlerite movement was stimulated by Germany’s release. 
The opponents of the policy of reconciliation, and even some 
of the supporters of that policy, shook their heads sadly. 
What, then, did they want? With all its risks and incon- 
veniences it was necessary, some time or other, to emerge 
from a period of pure negation, and to enter upon a period 
which offers at least the prospect of European recon- 
struction. 

It is also to be put to the credit of 1930 that some atten- 
tion was paid to the problem of armaments. The advance 
was not enormous, but it may take us away from the terrible 
competition which was, in worse economic circumstances, 
not dissimilar from that which preceded the war. Armed 
peace can only be the prelude to war, and even if we can 
begin, on the smallest scale, to reduce armaments, we should 
be thankful. The Naval Pact which was signed in London 
seems to make it certain that as between Great Britain and 
the United States there is no question of deadly rivalry; 
while Japan has, apparently with good grace, accepted her 
relative position among the naval powers. A variety of 
causes, however, contributed to the exasperation of the 
Franco-Italian rivalry, not only in respect of navies but in 
respect of general policy and prestige. 

The Preparatory Commission for Disarmament also made 
some move after long procrastination. It is not so much the 
Preparatory Commission which is to be blamed for delay as 
the national sentiments which hindered its work. Not only 
were new States called into being by the Conference of 1919, 
and nationalisms multiplied by the multiplication of 
frontiers (exactly the opposite of the movement which was 
witnessed in the nineteenth century), but those nationalisms 
were intensified. It was felt that the arrangements of 1919 
were fragile, or at least that they would be challenged as 
soon as the dispossessed nations recovered something of 
their former strength. In consequence Europe was quiver- 
ing with suspicions. Perhaps it is a sign that these suspicions 
are to some extent allayed that the Preparatory Commission 
has been obliged by public opinion to complete the prepara- 
tion for the Disarmament Conference. 

Disarmament has not yet been brought about, and the 
prospects are not too clear. The old thesis that there must 
first be security is still upheld. Security is, of course, largely 
a state of mind, and therefore it has been necessary to insist 
on the moral guarantees against aggression. Those moral 
guarantees, however, are not considered to be sufficient by 
all Governments, and they ask for specific pledges of assis- 
tance in case of need. Armaments, as it were, are to be 
displaced ; and reduction in one country is contingent on 
the certainty of finding equivalent men and munitions in 
another country. That is the meaning of sanctions—a new 
form of international alliances. Obviously it is unlikely 
that, in the event of war, the different nations, which are 
no longer free, which have more or less solidly committed 
themselves to each other, which have in some measure 
reverted to the old system of alliances and counter-alliances, 
Which show a tendency to align themselves on the 
revisionist or the anti-revisionist side—obviously it is 
unlikely that they would all take the same view in the event 


of war. The doctrine of sanctions, which is a section of 
the creed of security, presents grave dangers. 

Nor is there a satisfactory common measure of long- 
service professional armies and short-term conscript armies. 
The Preparatory Commission has left this and many other 
nuts to crack to the Disarmament Conference. It has con- 
cluded rather helplessly, rather puzzledly, and (if the 
paradox will’pass muster) rather hurriedly, in spite of its 
long procrastination. One may have doubts as to whether 
the problem is yet ripe for solution—one may have doubts 
as to whether other solutions should not come first—but 


- nevertheless there is something hopeful in the course which 


has been taken. It denotes, at any rate, that there is a 
realisation of the necessity of speedy action; it denotes a 
growing consciousness of the common danger, and in my 
opinion the consciousness of the common danger is highly 
desirable in present-day Europe; it denotes the strengthen- 
ing of the belief that the old sovereignty of nations, which 
permitted unlimited armaments without regard to the 
general welfare, is no longer possible. 

Much as I deprecate pessimism in regard to the future of 
Europe, I am not sure whether the prevailing pessimism will 
not have salutary consequences. If I deprecate pessimism it 
is because 1930 has brought no new reasons for pessimism ; 
on the contrary, it has brought much that should serve to 
dispel illusions. But there is a sense in which I am almost 
tempted to welcome pessimism, unjustified as it is by new 
facts; for it would seem to indicate that the screens which 
have been so carefully erected around realities have been 
thrown down. Those screens have been the most deplorable 
features of our post-war history. They hid the truth; they 
were responsible for a foolish and facile optimism that 
expressed itself in comfortable and complacent words, and 
not in resolute and unremitting action. It is well that we 
should take cognisance of the situation as it is; for only if we 
are clearsighted can we begin to remove the confusions, 
anomalies, and errors, that have afflicted, and still afflict, 
Europe. It is therefore with full seriousness that I say the 
pessimism of 1930 assures the firmest ground for the 
optimism of 1981. S1sLEY HupDDLESTON. 


THE SPIRIT OF SPORT 


F there is one thing that more than another has left 
I the mass of Englishmen cheerfully unperturbed during 
the past few weeks, it is the result of the Test 
Matches in South Africa. A few patriots may have hung 
their heads in shame. A few experts may have made the 
usual excuses for the failure of the English team—that it 
was a team of old men, as age is reckoned in sport, that 
some of the team were ill or injured, and so forth. But, on 
the whole, bad times and football absorbed the minds of 
the majority of men at home, to the exclusion even of cricket 
in South Africa. Even so, the few breaths of criticism in 
England seem to have magnified themselves on their journey 
to South Africa till by the time of their arrival they had 
reached the force of a hurricane. As a result, Chapman’s 
resentment has been wired back across two continents and 
the intervening waters, and Reuter has sent a summary of a 
bitter leading article in the Cape Times, denouncing ‘‘ this 
yellow-dog whine in Fleet Street comment ”’ and declaring 
that Fleet Street “ seized the opportunity to exhibit its 
least sanitary of attributes just at a moment when England 
were struggling to avert defeat.’? Certainly life, seen from 
some thousands of miles away, seems a great deal more 
exciting than it really is. Even the denizens of Fleet Street 
themselves were unaware of all this yellow-dog whining and 
hysteria which were so noticeable from South Africa. 
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The question has been raised in recent years whether inter- 
national sport does not do more harm than good—whether 
it does not increase international ill-feeling rather than inter- 
national friendship. The nations, now that they are linked 
by cable, telephone and wireless, are becoming increasingly 
sensitive to criticism, and there is nothing in which they are 
more sensitive to criticism than sport. Americans will let you 
say what you please about their President and almost what 
you like about their chief poets, but if you say what you 
think about something that occurred in the America’s Cup 
race the tide of resentment rises, and one expects the matter 
to end at Geneva. Frenchmen take their football so 
seriously that, at an International Rugby match, soldiers 
guard the approaches to the field of play as if to prevent 
an outbreak of war. That is, perhaps, the original 
sporting spirit. In England, in spite of its long tradi- 
tions, there are still counties in which referees are occa- 
sionally chased and spectators come to blows during the 
game. In Ireland, I have seen middle-aged men aiming blows 
with umbrellas at the head of a referee whose decision 
they disputed. While, in South America, during the present 
season, there have already been two international football 
matches which resulted in riots and a number of deaths. 
Not all these occasions have been games between nations, but 
in all of them some kind of patriotism, local or national, has 
been involved. Probably, it is the natural thing to enlarge a 
game into a quarrel, and it is only by the rigid adherence to 
a code of sportsmanship and the severe rule of authority 
that the passions of men at play can be kept in restraint. 

Within the borders of a nation this is comparatively easy. 
A strong ruling authority can suppress foul play on the part 
of the spectators as easily as foul play on the part of the 
players, and in time men and boys can be taught to behave 
themselves and even to enjoy behaving themselves. They 
acquire a philosophy that enables them to show resignation 
and even cheerfulness in defeat. They remain sufficiently 
human to attempt to explain away the defeat of their own 
team—to point out that the best man on the side was not 
playing owing to injuries, that the referee had not noticed 
a forward pass that gave the other side a try, that the selec- 
tion committee, as usual, had blundered—but they do not 
whine and they do not want to go out and beat somebody on 
the other side. As sport becomes international, however, it 
becomes more difficult to impose a universal code of sports- 
manship. Each country develops its games along lines suit- 
able to its own genius. One country is fiercer—one need 
not say more brutal—than another. Another is craftier. 
One country regards as fair what another country has always 
regarded as unfair. I understand, for example, that tactics 
which are considered unfair in England are considered fair 
in New Zealand, and Mr. I. M. B. Stuart, in his recent book 
on Rugby football, tells us that in one point of forward play 
the Scottish clubs accept as fair methods which by the other 
nations of these islands are considered foul. It is clear that, 
if these different conceptions of fairness exist in nations 
which have grown up in more or less the same traditions of 
sportsmanship, far more vital differences are likely to occur 
in nations remote in tradition and temper. 

So opposite in such matters are the points of view even 
of two friendly and English-speaking nations, the United 
States and England, that an able writer, Mr. John R. Tunis, 
appealed in a recent number of Harper’s Magazine for a 
cessation of Anglo-American International contests. Last 
year’s contests in yachting and polo, in his opinion, resulted 
merely in mutual misunderstanding, partly because each 
of the nations has a different ideal of sportsmanship, and 
partly because Englishmen, as a result of continued un- 
success in various branches of international sport, have 
begun to get “‘ just a little peevish.’? Mr. Tunis, on the 


whole, agrees with the English ideal of sportsmanship. “ As 
between the American idea,’’ he declares, ‘* which turns 
athletics into big business and treats sport with more 
seriousness than politics or religion, and the English idea of 
sport, that it is something to take as an amusement, I am in 
complete agreement with the latter.’”? On the other hand, 
he maintains that in practice the English are no longer 
living up to their cheerful, free-and-easy ideal of ‘* Let the 
best man win.’’ ‘* Let me confess,” he writes, ‘* that over a 
period of time my belief in British sportsmanship and my 
faith in their ability to take a licking, without complaint, have 
received a good many setbacks. . . It has become increasingly 
plain to me that while they were formerly the best of sports- 
men and the most charming and delightful of opponents 
when vanquished, they are rapidly forfeiting their claim to 
that honour.”’ 

This criticism is founded largely on the fact that English 
commentators, being human, attempted to find as many 
reasons as possible for the English defeats in polo and yacht- 
ing last year. One London commentator, for example, 
attributed the defeat in polo to the fact that the Americans 
have longer purses and therefore will always be able to buy 
the best ponies. As regards yachting, Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
private secretary, in an interview, declared that Enter- 
prise’s metal mast, her unusual boom, and her machinery 
for hauling sail had taken the English by surprise. “‘ All 
these devices,’? he added, ‘* seem to be permissible under 
the rules. But they are devices which cannot be anticipated 
or met by a challenger. They represent the extremes to 
which you Americans very cleverly resort. Mind you, we 
are not complaining, but there it is.”” It seems to me that 
Mr. Tunis makes a little too much of these comparatively 
mild attempts to explain away the English defeats. Is it so 
very modern a practice to find consolation for defeat in some 
such fashion? I doubt it. If English sportsmen did not 
explain away their defeats in the past, it was mainly because 
they were not interviewed at the right moment. There is no 
harm in being candid, and it is only human for the defeated 
player to find a reason for defeat—a dozen reasons, 
if possible. If he attempts to find a reason which unfairly 
throws discredit on his opponent in order to save his own 
face, then he is no sportsman; and, if he cannot cheerfully 
sit down with his opponent after defeat, then also he is no 
sportsman. But if a man honestly believes that the English 
polo team owed its defeat largely to long American purses 
or that Sir Thomas Lipton’s yacht was beaten largely owing 
to certain surprises in the construction of the American 
yacht, there seems to me no reason why he should not 
express his opinion freely on the matter. 

Mr. Tunis even accuses Englishmen of indulging in 
“* yawpings ”? over the defeat of England by Australia in 
last year’s Test Matches. But surely the point of these 
‘“* yawpings ’’ was, not that they were a whine about defeat, 
but that they were a criticism right or wrong, yet perfectly 
legitimate, of the Selection Committee. If Mr. Tunis had 
been present at Lord’s when Bradman first astonished the 
country with his genius, he would have seen a crowd of 
Englishmen rapturously applauding the Australian who was 
compassing their country’s defeat. The crowd did not sit 
in gloom : it was in an ecstasy of delight. And, if after 
the game, the critics had to consider by what means s0 
brilliant an attack could be mastered, they were bound to 
do so candidly, even if it involved a criticism of the 
selectors. The human mind is in return critical, whether 


in politics, war or sport, and it would be a dull world in 
which no one was allowed to express an opinion as to how 
a defeat might have been averted. 

At the same time, in international sport, such criticism 
is resented. It seems ungenerous, grudging, and worthy of 
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a yellow dog. The victor becomes even more sensitive than 
the vanquished as he sees the glory of his victory 
being snatched away from him. He regards as “ acidu- 
lous *? the comments of the most genial expert on the 
other side who is merely trying to explain the facts of the 
situation. Perhaps the best thing would be to prevent the 
various nations from learning what the other nations say 
about them in international sport. So long as every com- 
ment is telegraphed across the world and given prominence 
as a “‘ whine ”’ or a ‘** yawping,”’ international sport will 
result merely in international recriminations. ¥. 


RATS 


N connection with the proposal to increase small- 
| holdings throughout the country, there has been no 
endeavour to provide protection against one of the 
smallholder’s worst enemies, an enemy that can turn many 
of his hardest efforts to no account. The brown rat has been 
allowed, in the last few years, to increase and to multiply, 
to deplenish the countryside, and, in no small measure, to 
subdue it. Under the auspices of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture we still conduct a National Rat Week in which a certain 
amount of useful work is done, but when we remember that 
one pair of rats, if their offspring were allowed to produce 
their kind without let or hindrance, would have nearly nine 
hundred descendants at the end of a year, it is quite evident 
that the one solitary Rat Week is not sufficient for the 
country’s needs. Fifty-two such weeks would not be a 
week too many. 

At the present moment there are about fifty whole-time 
Rat Officers in England and Wales dealing probably with 
fifty million rats. Here and there one finds the vermin 
problem handled effectively, as in Battersea, where the 
work done is past all praise. Recently I investigated the 
conditions of infestation on an estate of about three 
thousand acres in the South of England, and an expert, who 
went over the land very carefully, said that my estimate 
of ten thousand rats at large was in no way excessive. 
Apparently the county referred to is overrun, and the 
reason is not far to seek. The County Council, in pursuit of 
economy, cancelled the appointment of two efficient Rat 
Officers in succession. 
a year apiece, with perhaps £150 for expenses. On this 
single estate it is probable that the rats cost as much as 
two Rat Officers. Multiply this by fifty, and it is a very 
moderate piece of multiplication, and some idea of the extent 
to which the county pays for its pursuit of economy may be 
gathered. Fortunately for the rats, they work in darkness ; 
unfortunately for the Rat Officers, they laboured through 
the day. 

The Rats and Mice Destruction Act of 1919 lays the onus 
of the suppression of vermin on the occupier of any property, 
and it is the duty of the local authority to abate any 
nuisance that is pointed out and to make the responsible 
tenant pay the bill. Unfortunately, in many parts of the 
country the Act is a dead letter. Rat infestation increases 
steadily ; only lately I heard of eight hundred being killed 
during the threshing of a group of stacks on one farm. 
Experts have estimated that vermin will diminish the con- 
tent of a wheat stack by at least one per cent. per month, 
and it is probable that they spoil a great deal more than this 
amount because, for choice, they will eat the germ of the 
kernel and leave the rest. Moreover, the long outstanding 
question of their responsibility for foot-and-mouth disease 
has been settled at last. The late Sir Arthur Shipley, 
Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, always persisted that 
they were carriers. When the experts contradicted him he 
smiled and shrugged his shoulders. But, in the past couple 
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of years, rats infested with foot-and-mouth disease have 
been seen by trained observers, and there is no longer any 
possibility of denying that they carry the virus. 

The eternal vigilance that is said to be the price of safety 
is not so effective as might be imagined in the case of the 
rat. To-day in the City of London, where there are concrete 
buildings and the ordinary brown rat cannot force a way 
into them, the Alexandrine has taken his place, and is said 
to outnumber his cousin by about five to one. The Alex- 
andrine is a climbing rat, and, in all probability, a much 
more ready carrier of the flea that acts as host to the plague 
bacillus. In the old days one looked for rats in the base- 
ment; in the new buildings one will look for them in the 
roofs. 

What will happen when the smallholder enters upon his 
land which is not equipped with rat-proof buildings, and 
when he takes up work without any warning from the local 
authority of the danger that he runs, or without any insis- 
tence upon his duty not only to his neighbours but to him- 
self? Rats will play havoc with his food stores, his young 
chickens, his fruit, green vegetables and flowers. There is 
not much hope for the man who recognises the danger, and is 
careful, so long as he is surrounded by those who ignore it 
and trust to luck. Rats are migrants, and will always fill 
up premises on which other rats have been destroyed. 
Although our rats cost the country very many millions a 
year, it is at least probable that half a million pounds a 
week would be no excessive estimate for town and country, 
the mere suggestion of taking active steps against them is 
regarded as a great joke. One has only to say ‘* Rats ”’ on 
such an occasion in order to earn a reputation for jocularity. 

Some years ago the Ministry possessed a factory for the 
manufacture of poison-baits ; it supplied the Office of Works, 
and was actuaily paying its way. Then the thought of a 
Government office that could show a profit must have 
offended the instincts and principles of certain minor 
authorities; the factory was closed down. Since that time 
the general tendency has been to reduce whole-time Rat 
Officers and to allow vermin to do their worst. In so far as 
the smallholding offers a most attractive field for the activi- 
ties of vermin of all descriptions, it would be extremely good 
for the country if the Ministry would remember its own Act, 
and see that it is everywhere observed. The country 
possesses the men who understand and has the means of 
effecting a vast saving of national assets. There is nothing 
spectacular in the work, there is nothing to stir the imagina- 
tion or even to influence votes, but it is a work that should 
commend itself to all who would like to put an end to much 
preventable waste and disease. The late Mr. Mark Hovell, 
a careful observer, declared that in six lunar months one 
hundred rats would eat and waste nearly seventeen quarters 
of wheat, or six thousand pounds of flour, or two thousand 
quartern loaves. 

Dr. Lewis Sambon, after investigating the work of 
Professor Borrel of Strasbourg and Professor Fibiger of 
Copenhagen, came to the conclusion that rats may well be 
accountable for the prevalence of certain forms of cancer 
by acting as the intermediate hosts of various tumour- 
inducing parasites, both rats and mice being frequently 
found with cancerous growths. The association of the rat 
with plague is well known. It acts as the host of the plague 
flea, which will attach itself to man when the opportunity 
offers. The bacilli of the plague are all round the throat 
of the flea, and when it bites the human in order to draw 
blood, it cannot swallow, and consequently regurgitates the 
blood charged with infection. 

From every standpoint the rat stands revealed as an 
enemy to man. The fact, recognised in 1920, has been well- 
nigh forgotten by 1980, and the smallholding policy of the 
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Government, admirable though it is in many respects, is 
calculated to create improved facilities for the spread of rats 
in every direction. The scientific opinion of the world recog- 
nises a terrible danger in the prevalence of vermin that 
carries disease of every kind to humans and animals, but our 
legislators, to say nothing of our County, District and 
Borough Councillors, regard the rat as a matter for jest 
rather than extinction. 

A development that is increasing our rat population is the 
spread of poultry-keeping in this country. Largely as a 
result of the Fourth World’s Congress held at the Crystal 
Palace in July last, interest in egg production has received 
an enormous stimulus. Those who understand their busi- 
ness are bound to make money, and many who have not 
arrived at understanding have found an effective, though 
temporary, substitute in confidence. The result is that one 
may find all over the countryside new poultry plant, incu- 
bator houses, fattening pens, and the rest, built on the 
ground without any concrete foundation. There is no wood 
through which rats will not eat their way quite happily, and 
the presence of a little waste food is sufficient to draw them 
from all parts. They will burrow in hedgerows or outbuild- 
ings and will thrive at the expense of the poultry farmer. 
Those who have not realised that houses must be raised from 
the ground, or built on absolutely rat-proof lines and 
protected from attack, will hardly know how to deal with 
the attack when it comes. It follows that on ill-planned 
poultry farms and smallholdings there is sufficient attrac- 
tion for rats to justify us in looking for a very genuine 
increase in the present vast population. 

Before the war it was estimated that, in the countryside 
alone, our annual loss was in the neighbourhood of 
£15,000,000 a year ; it must be several times as much to-day. 
To deal with the problem, the State supports a small Rats 
Branch in the Ministry of Agriculture, and there are the 
fifty whole-time Rat Officers in the employ of County and 
Borough Councils. It may be doubted whether, considered 
as a unit, the country spends altogether as much as a pound 
to save more than a thousand pounds’ worth of injury to 
our national assets. 8. L. B. 


Correspondence 
THE ENGLISH SUNDAY 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—May another of your readers support the case in 
regard to the English Sunday put forward by Mr. J. K. 
Nettlefold? Surely the fact that there has been no serious 
challenge to the Act of 1781 until recently is evidence of 
widespread and even willing observance, since the English 
people are given to protest where their rights, real or 
fancied, are assailed. Of course there have been objectors, 
but so far as can be discovered they have always been in the 
minority. It is quite possible that may be the case to-day, 
even in London itself. Wherever the matter has been put to 
the test of public opinion by means of a plebiscite, evidence is 
afforded that England desires a quiet Sunday. 

Can you really sustain your assertion that the wage-earners 
of England are not in danger of a seven-day week? If 
cinema proprietors and caterers for amusement generally are 
permitted to amass profits seven days a week, how long will 
it be before other business men demand similar rights? And 
with what justification could they be refused? The hair- 
dressers, after long agitation and with considerable difficulty, 
have secured the right to close their shops on Sunday. The 
grocers, who are equally determined in this matter, are still 
struggling to place upon the statute book a law guarding 
their interests on Sunday. It is not merely the case of the 
musicians, but the case of all workers that would be endan- 
gered once Sunday becomes a universal day of amusement. 
There is another matter worth. your consideration. How do 
you propose to meet the case of those workers compelled to 
follow their occupation on Sunday to whom the offer of 


another day’s rest is a mockery? Believe me there are 
thousands of such men and women, to whom you cannot offer 
any substitute for Sunday. 

Nor do I understand your advocacy unless it be that of 
turning Sunday “ into a kind of Bank Holiday.’’ Consider 
the type of fare now provided by the cinemas, or the kind of 
play privately performed on Sundays. Are boxing exhibi- 
tions, or dog-races, restful? Are they even rational? And 
I imagine THe New StaTEsMAN would not care to argue that 
there is no case for legislation even against noise. 

It is fairly common ground that the law in regard to 
Sunday needs amendment. I should have thought that it 
was the duty of all good citizens to obey the law as now 
clearly defined, until it is changed. Since some change is 
confessedly needed, and urgently needed, why should the 
Government not put through an agreed measure which shall 
secure reasonable freedom, while not doing injustice to that 
considerable section of the nation which still holds Sunday 
to be primarily a day for worship and renewal ?—Yours, etc., 

Wesleyan Methodist Church, . H. Heap. 

East Anglia District, 
6 Park Road, Cromer. 
[This letter is discussed in our leading article.—Ep., N.S.] 


THE CENSUS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—It is natural that in the six pages of the German 
document (Sammlung der Gesetze und Verordnungen des 
Cechoslovakischen Staates) quoted by Mr. Torday, there are 
no detailed instructions concerning the appointment of the 
Czechoslovak census officials. Mr. Torday does not appear to 
realise that the decree to which he attaches so much emphasis 
is not the only official measure bearing upon the carrying 
out of the census. Actually there are several departmental 
instructions supplementing the main decree and issued by 
the Czechoslovak Ministry of the Interior, indicating, among 
other matters, the more detailed arrangements in connection 
with the appointment of the enumerators. One of these 
dealt with the appointments in districts with mixed popula- 
tions. It is to this that I referred in my letter published in 
your issue of December 20th. 

The fact that Mr. Torday is able to supply an official text 
in German shows that the minorities in Czechoslovakia 
received rather more considerate treatment than his letters 
would suggest.—Yours, etc., 

*“Nas Domov,”’ 

56 Bishops’ Park Road, 
Norbury, S.W.16. 
January 5th. 


GERALD Drvuce. 


THE NEW ROAD ACT 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In your issue of January 8rd Mr. Davidson describes 
difficulties and confusion which he expects will arise from 
the necessity for every motorist to carry a certificate of 
insurance. He says that in his own case he has to carry two 
certificates, one having reference to his car and covering its 
driver, whoever he may be; and the other, which he describes 
as ‘‘ an entirely different document,’’ covering him personally 
when driving any other motor vehicle. He goes on to 
describe at length the difficulties that ‘‘ Mr. Jones” and 
‘‘Mr. Brown” anticipate will arise in ensuring that the 
necessary certificate will be forthcoming when required, i.e. 
that the one shall be on the car when it is being driven by 
any driver other than the owner, and that the other shall be 
on his own person when he is driving a car other than his 
own. He says that at present insurance companies are only 
issuing a single certificate in respect of a single car, and 
expresses a hope that they may gradually consent to issue 
several copies. He also appears to have been unfortunate in 
being supplied with a certificate too large to go into a pocket 
wallet and too fat to fold nicely. 

His experiences, and the imaginary difficulties of 
‘Mr. Jones’? and ‘‘ Mr. Brown ”’ surprise me greatly. He 
(and they) will, I hope, excuse my calling the difficulties 
imaginary; but at the date he wrote there could hardly have 
been actual experience of them. 

My own experience is exactly the opposite of his. The 
company in which I am insured (one of the largest in the 
kingdom) has sent me, without my asking them to do so, two 
certificates in respect of a single car. One is not “an 
entirely different document ”’ from the other; they are iden- 
tical and interchangeable. Each of them certifies that the 
policyholder named therein “‘ or other person on his order oF 
with his permission ”’ is covered when driving the car, and 
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also that the policyholder is covered when driving any motor 
vehicle not belonging to him. 

It seems to be the easiest thing in the world to keep one 
certificate in one of the side pockets in the car, so that it is 
always available whoever may be driving the car, and to 
carry the other on my person so that it may be available 
whatever car I may be driving. The risk of theft in the 
former case is trifling, and even were it stolen a new one 
could presumably be obtained without difficulty. Finally, I 
may say that my certificates are not too fat to fold nicely, 
and have each been folded and supplied in a neat case about 
five inches by three, which goes easily in the pocket wallet 
where I keep my money.—Yours, etc., 

H. F. THutrier. 


THE CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST CRUSADE 


To the Editor of THkt New STATESMAN. 


Smr,—It is much to be regretted that the Socialist move- 
ment in most parts of Europe is definitely anti-religious. It 
is less so than it was, and there is clear evidence that a large 
number of Continental Socialists are keenly desirous of 
breaking down this anti-Christian bias, but it is impossible 
to deny that it is there at present. The English Labour and 
Socialist movement is, however, entirely different. In the 
past it has been largely recruited from the churches, and 
many of its leaders were, and still are, local preachers. Not 
a few of its members state frankly that they were Christians 
first, and that it was their interpretation of the teachings of 
Christ that forced them to become Socialists. 

During the summer months some twenty Members of 
Parliament have been meeting a similar number of ministers 
and clergy of all denominations to discuss the important 
question of the relationship of Christianity to Socialism. 
They have reached the conclusion that these two great forces 
are complementary to one another; that neither can come to 
complete fruition without the other; that the application of 
the principles which Christ came to teach to the whole world 
can be best carried out by means of Socialism, and that with- 
out the inspiration of religion Socialism may easily become 
a poor, soulless, mechanical thing. Therefore, they have 
decided on the formation of a Christian Socialist Crusade to 
spread this twofold truth. The Crusade will be launched by 
a public meeting at Whitefield’s, Tottenham Court Road, on 
Friday, January 9th, at 8 p.m. The Right Hon. George 
Lansbury, M.P., the President of the Crusade, will be the 
chief speaker. 

Exactly where this new organisation will lead its authors 
do not at present know. When Martin Luther burned the 
papal bull at Wittenberg he had no clear conception of the 
events that would follow his simple action. He took hold of 
something that was in the air, that had been simmering in 
the minds of men, and gave it shape. Can it be that the 
Socialist Christian Crusade has some message that will stir 
the minds of men to-day to new thought and action? 

13 Devonshire Street, Yours, etc., 


Portland Place, W.1. SOMERVILLE HASTINGs. 
January 5th. 


WHAT IS HABERDASHERY? 


To the Editor of Tar New SraresMan. 


Smr,—In his meditation on the heart of man “ Y. Y.” 
raises a great question, What is haberdashery? The trades- 
man with whose advertisement he makes such ingenious 
play is what is known among us as a hosier and outfitter; to 
call him a haberdasher is to employ a term which, in general 
English usage, means something very different, namely, a 
dealer in the draper’s small wares—cotton and tape, buttons 
and what not. But here is the interesting point for 
“Y. Y.’s ” readers. The men’s outfitter in Canada and the 
United States is a haberdasher. The hero of Samuel Butler’s 
most famous lyric, it will be remembered, was brother to 
Mr. Spurgeon’s haberdasher, for when he recalled this title 
to fame he was living in Montreal. Now “ Y. Y.” has 
hinted, time and again, that his origins are not remote from 
Ireland. I infer that this is one of the countless instances of 
an Irish usage being established in America. 

Historically, I find, there is no little obscurity about the 
word. The article Haberdasher in the Oxford Dictionary is 
curiously meagre and unsatisfactory. The derivation seems 
to be unknown. The Oxford favours the old French 
Hapertas; Skeat guessed the Icelandic Haprtask, and sought 
to connect it with haversack. In Middle English the only 
‘nown use is in the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, “‘ an 
habardaschere and a carpenter,”” and Chaucer probably 
meant a man who made caps, belts, and such-like gear. The 


haberdasher was a hatter for a long time. By the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, I judge, haberdasher had become 
generally a pedlar. Bacon and the author of Hudibras both 
have the phrase, “‘ a haberdasher of small wares.’ Defoe, 
who could not make a mistake, remarks in his Tradesman 
that ‘‘ the haberdasher buys of the thread merchants,’ and 
Johnson defines haberdashery as ‘‘ mercers’ small wares.”’ 

My conclusion is that two hundred years and more ago the 
word had come to mean small wares—what the Americans 
call ‘‘ notions ’’—and nothing else. And here is another 
point. The Century Dictionary, which is American, does 
not give the universal American usage, which is “‘ Y. Y.’s,” 
while the Oxford has no quotation illustrating the invariable 
modern usage in England.—Yours, etc., 

Francis KirKHAM. 


HOUSEWIVES AND THEIR BAKERS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In these days of soaring unemployment it will be a 
revelation to most of your readers to hear from the secretary 
of the Operative Bakers of how vast has been the quantity of 
imported flour used by us last year. 

Who is responsible? Certainly not the housewives of this 
country. 

I feel sure that the heads of British homes would be the 
first to support home-milled flour. What of the bakers them- 
selves? If they are Conservative (as are so many shop- 
keepers) they should be the last to encourage the foreigner 
at the expense of our own people; if they are Liberal or 
Labour, how can they square such conduct with their pro- 
fessed views on unemployment? 

A gentle catechism on these lines of any erring baker 
would do the world of good to our millers and their workers. 
—Yours, etc., 


January 6th. JOHN R. Remer. 


DR. KINGSMILL MOORE’S REMINIS- 
CENCES 


To the Editor of THe New SraTesMan. 


Sir,—Dr. Kingsmill Moore is too eminent a member of the 
Irish Bar for it to be necessary for me to defend his reputa- 
tion. But the writer of the short notice of his book in your 
issue of December 27th has thought fit to spend a dispropor- 
tionate amount of space in attacking me, as the author of 
that ‘‘ notoriously partisan work, The Revolution in 
Ireland.”’ I am, of course, used to such attacks. I received 
ope—anonymous, as usual—a few weeks ago from that centre 
of intellectual light, Dayton, Ohio. It began ‘‘ Predjudiced 
Professor,’’ and accused me, inter alia, of being illiterate. 

I do not mind being accused of illiteracy by a gentleman 
who does not know how to spell; but I do object to being 
accused, in a journal of reputation, of deliberately writing 
‘* grotesque falsehoods.’’ Now the passage to which your 
reviewer refers is as follows: ‘‘ It was presently known to 
the police that their assassins were paid from £60 to £100 for 
every constable shot.’’ This statement, which I made on the 
authority of a high police official, was preceded by a quota- 
tion from a denunciation by the parish. priest of Lorrha of 
the murder of Sergeant Brady. ‘It was stated,’ he said, 
‘“_T do not know if it is true—that fifteen men are 
appointed in each district to shoot the police ’” (Revolution 
in Ireland, second edition, pages 167-168). Now both these 
statements may be inexact in detail; but, so far from being 
grotesque falsehoods, they are substantially, and notoriously, 
true. The murder of individual policemen was deliberately 
planned and carried out as part of the strategy—or was it 
tactics?—of the “‘ war with England.’’ Tf proof of this be 
needed, allow me to refer to the Irish Bulletin, the type- 
written organ of Sinn Fein (Vol. V., No. 21: ‘‘ Weekly 
Review of the War,” No. 13, quoted on page 212 of my 
book, Note 1). ‘‘ The military operations of the week,’’ the 
report runs, ‘‘ included fifty-two attacks on the British 
forces. ... Thirteen attacks on individuals took place.’’ 
Attacks on individuals—what ordinary people would call 
murders—were, then, clearly part of the authorised pro- 
gramme. Is it ‘ grotesque” to assume that the gunmen 
who carried out these attacks (which. involved at least some 
risk) were duly paid for their patriotic exertions? Was the 
Divisional Commissioner of the R.I.C.—who was also a dis- 
tinguished British general—guilty of a grotesque falsehood 
when he wrote in an official dispatch: ‘‘ The murders are 
done by gangs of murderers hired and paid probably by 
Sinn Fein, though this is not certain, but someone pays 


them, as they do no work and always have money’? (See 
page 168, Note 2.) 
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So much for that particular accusation. As to the state- 
ment that my book is “ notoriously partisan,” perhaps you 
will allow me, Sir, to express here and now my gratitude to 
the numerous people of all creeds and classes who have written 
to me to thank me for having the courage to tell the truth 
about the Revolution in Ireland, and, without agreeing with 
me in everything, have specially praised the spirit of im- 
partiality in which I wrote. This, I may say, was the 
attitude of the reviewer of my book in the Irish Statesman, 
an organ which could hardly be accused of favouring the old 
regime. Was I wrong in speaking bitterly about the policy 
of murder and the condonation of it in high places? Was 
I wrong in pointing out the fatal effects of allowing such a 
pglicy to succeed in its objects? The answer to these 
questions has been given by events in Egypt, in India, and 
in Ireland itself. Mr. P. S. O’Hegarty, who was on the 
council of the R.I.B. during the time of troubles, in his 
Victory of Sinn Fein, admits that this policy was mistaken, 
and worse, and deplores, as he has every reason to do, its 
hideous aftermath.—Yours, etc., 


W. ALIson PHILLIPS. 


BERNARD SHAW AND THE ZEITGEIST 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Collis accuses me of lying because I wrote that 
this is an age ‘‘ when the ery is to follow your impulses ”’; 
and then asks rhetorically, ‘‘ What writer of significance to- 
day falls in line with a demand to follow your impulses? ” 
I never said there were any such authors. I was contrasting 
the general tendency of our day with the general tendency 
of the day when Mr. Shaw was a young man; no one who 
has any acquaintance with social history can deny that fifty 
years ago anyone, confronted with the need for a decision, 
would be likely to ask ‘‘ Ought I? ”’; to-day he would be 
likely to say, ** Do I want to? ” 

The rest of Mr. Collis’s letter hardly demands an answer; 
and anyway I am afraid I could not answer adequately one 
with whom I have so little common ground. I find it hard 
to take seriously someone who can talk of ‘‘ men like 
Middleton Murry, Count Keyserling, and D. H. Lawrence ”’; 
and who apparently believes that one has a duty of loyalty 
to a “‘ Zeitgeist ’’!—Yours, etc., 


RIcHARD SUNNE. 


ADVICE TO RUBBER-PLANTERS 


To the Editor of THe New StaTesMan. 


Str,—Incredible though it may seem, in view of the fact 
that Malaya has had to adopt relief measures for out-of-work 
planters, there are still a certain number of young men being 
sent out to the rubber estates. 

Under these circumstances, may I say that it would be to 
the advantage of everyone, who may contemplate going out 
to Malaya to take up a planting career, first to get into 
touch with me in order to obtain full information and advice 
regarding the terms and conditions of employment. I shall 
be pleased to counsel them to the best of my ability. 

Courtfield House, Yours, etc., 

Courtfield Road, S.W.7. CHARLES WATNEY, 
London Agent, 
The Incorporated Society of 
Planters (Malaya). 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


To the Editor of THe New SraTesMan. 


Sir,—Referring to my letter printed in your last issue the 
penultimate sentence should run as follows: 

Finally, it seems unfair that any murderer should be quite 
uncertain whether he will die of a broken neck or of asphyxia. 

I should not worry you about a trivial misprint, except 
that I meant to add that a woman is much more likely to 
be asphyxiated than a man owing to the difference in weight 
and to women having smaller bones than men.—Yours, etc., 


9 New Square, EK. S. P. Haynes. 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


January 3rd. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS IN LONDON 


To the Editor of THe New StatTesMan. 


Str,—As a regular reader of your paper, and a Care Com- 
mittee member of many years’ experience, I am wondering if 
you would publish in your pages an appeal to your readers 
for their voluntary help in the “ special schools ” of London, 


where the ‘‘ retarded children ’’ are trained and fitted to 
take their places in the everyday working world. 

These schools deal with all sorts of backward children from 
an early age to eleven years in the ‘‘ junior mixed schools ” 
and then up to sixteen in the ‘‘elder boys” and “‘elder girls” 
schools. Children’s care work in special schools of this type 
is more extensive and much more interesting than in the 
elementary schools, as both the parents and the children are 
more in need of help and friendship. The children are often 
delicate and, as a rule, come from very poor homes, so that 
much friendly out-of-school organisation is needed to supple- 
ment the splendid work of the teachers. 

There are forty-six of these schools in the London County 
Council area. Will anybody who feels they could give a little 
time to this most interesting work communicate with me? 
I shall be glad to put any volunteers in touch with the 
schools that are conveniently near to them and where their 
help will be most weleome.—Yours, etc., 

7 North Grove, ELFRIDA RATHBONE. 

Highgate, N.6. 


A MYSTERY PLAY 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTESMAN. 


Srr,—May I draw your attention to a performance of an 
old mystery play which is to be given by students of Avery 
Hill College and children of the St. Leonard’s Nursery 
School, Foundling Site, at the London School of Economics 
on Saturday and Sunday, January 10th and 11th, at 
3 o’clock? 

The play consists of the Nativity Scenes from the cycle 
produced by the trade-guilds of Chester at Whitsuntide and 
dates from about the fifteenth century. Traditional music is 
introduced. 


The proceeds will be given to a play-centre for very little 
children held during the holidays on the Foundling Site. 

Tickets, price 5s. reserved and 2s. 6d. unreserved, may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Foundling Site, 93 Guilford 
Street, W.C.1. Tel.: Terminus 6138.—Yours, etc., 


January 6th. F. Hawtrey. 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editor of THE New StaTesMAn. 


Srmr,—In your issue for January 3rd was a review of 
Mr. Herbert E. Palmer’s poem Jonah Comes to Nineveh. 
The reviewer transcribed the place of publication instead of 
the name of the publisher. The poem was printed and pub- 
lished by us at Stanford Dingley, in Berkshire.—Yours, etc., 

January 5th. THe Mitt House Press 

(Kyrie Lene & Rosert GaTHORNE-Harpy). 


Miscellany 


THE PERSIAN EXHIBITION 
| Fhe the world of romance which lies superimposed 


upon reality, Persia has sent several visitors of 

importance to the dwellers in the West. One of 
them, who lodged with Montesquieu, wrote a series of letters 
during his sojourn. They were a piquant criticism of 
European institutions, and at the same time gave glimpses 
of his native land as an earthly paradise, apart from its 
having possibly been the original one. Zadig, a later arrival 
under the sponsorship of Voltaire, introduced those methods 
of deduction which were afterwards to be so fruitfully 
developed by Sherlock Holmes. He, too, reported of his 
country, in tacit distinction from Europe, as an empire of 
peace, glory and abundance. And this news, reaching our 
British Thule by hearsay and translation from across the 
Channel, received further support when Morier brought 


Hajji Baba back with him here from Ispahan. Persia, we 


learnt then, was a country of joyous picaresque, where no 
man of wit need starve. Some years after, under the severe 
and rather fussy tutelage of FitzGerald, 
Khayyam. 

The Tent-maker pitched his tent with such precision, and 
hammered the pegs so deeply into English soil, that we 


came Omar 
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cannot but consider him naturalised. He made, indeed, 
between this country and his own, an entente more perma- 
nent than could be established by any diplomatic treaty. 
For us, with our ingrained but laboriously-concealed 
melancholy, his pessimism was not too difficult a pill to 
swallow, so lavishly was it sugar-coated withal. His 
materialism, particularly a line about “‘ take the cash,”’’ 
convinced even our tired business men that there was 
something in poetry. The disturbing accents of nineteenth- 
century rationalism sounded sweet when attuned to the 
notes of bulbul and nightingale and borne on a breeze 
scented with wine and roses. And while this insidious 
music was lulling the drawing-rooms, the nurseries suc- 
cumbed to the spell of decorous adaptations of The Thousand 
and One Nights. In the meantime a Shah or two had actually 
visited England in the flesh, and added various comical 
histories to the great unwritten jest-book of the people. 
Persia, although it had preserved its political independence 
in a most tenacious manner, had at least been incorporated 
into our mythology. 

It is inevitable that something of the glamorous legend 
should fade when we are confronted with such a reality 
as the exhibition of Persian art at Burlington House. We 
see that the European dream-version was only the European 
intellect in masquerade after all. The actual signature of the 
country, written there in the substance of its art, which is 
more clear and permanent than history, is less highly- 
coloured and less easy to read than the Western forgery. 
Sometimes it is itself so overlaid with other writing that it 
is difficult even to trace it out. In any case, it is plain that 
those who found in the previous exhibitions of Flemish and 
Italian painting a complete and all-sufficing xsthetic satis- 
faction must either regard the present one as merely a 
collection of interesting curios, or be prepared greatly to 
widen their conception of art in general. 

The first is the simpler course to take, although it would 
be a pity to stop short at it. The organisers of the exhibi- 
tion, towards whom it is hard to express adequate gratitude 
and admiration for the way in which they have managed 
their task, had the forethought to provide representatives of 
the press with an indication of some of the most interesting 
items. They dispelled a possible embarrassment in the face 
of such great riches with the heartening reminder that 
“ There is a ‘ news story ’ in each visit.’? Even the drug-fiend 
who stupefies himself with detective fiction can be interested 
in the Shah’s treasures when he hears that they are protected 
by an invisible ray, while the devotee of The Thousand and 
One Nights will seek the ivory elephant rook which by 
tradition was part of a chess set given by Harun-al-Rashid 
to Charlemagne. Another example of ancient international 
courtesy is the gold velvet representing the Adoration, 
which Shah Abbas the Great presented to the Doge in 1603. 
And a gesture of the present day, which should not be over- 
looked, is the loan of the three Sassanian vessels from Lenin- 
grad. Those who find that the incongruities of the world 
help to reconcile them to it, will take pleasure in noting 
that pagan Sassanian hands also wove the velvet bag con- 
taining the seal of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury. 
Others, again, will enjoy passing from the original manu- 
script of Omar Khayyém that FitzGerald used to the 
Persian translation of Queen Victoria’s Life in the 
Highlands. 

Wonders and delights of this nature abound. There are 
more than sufficient of them to lure to the exhibition those 
who, from another point of view, might express their opinion 
of much of it in Montaigne’s words—* antike Boscage or 
Crotesko works; which are fantasticall pictures, having no 
grace, but in the variety and strangeness of them.’? Thus 
Montaigne damned a contemporary artist, with whose work 


he was acquainted. But it is most probable that he would 
not have applied the same criticism, in spite of the superficial 
temptation, to the Persians, for the very reason that he was 
not acquainted with them. As the king of sceptics, the 
essence of his attitude was open-mindedness. For the true 
sceptic is he who insists on hearing both sides of the 
question, and not he who merely contradicts one side of it. 
He can be every whit as useful to the world as the 
enthusiast ; he is equally a discoverer and usually more of a 
humanist. Confronted with such an occasion as the Persian 
exhibition, it is worth while, indeed, to invoke the spirit 
of Montaigne as one ascends the stairs of Burlington House. 
He would have enjoyed the news stories heartily enough ; 
but he would have steered clear of the two prevailing 
tendencies in regard to the further aspect. He would not 
have entrenched himself obstinately in an occidental point 
of view, denigrating the field of Persian art as a playground 
for archeologists and antiquarians, and only a margin to 
zsthetics. And he would not have found it the sole xsthetic 
salvation, sweeping aside the occidental accomplishment in 
its favour. 

For though at first sight one may call it, comprehensively, 
oriental art, in the sense that its main tendencies are opposed 
to those of Europe, even they are so overlaid with influences 
as to make the cleavage risky. Persia was one of the least 
isolated of the countries of the East. It was a market, and 
hence a battlefield, of Asia, and a goal for the merchants 
of the West. Art always follows commerce, and, like com- 
merce, its development is a matter of international exchange. 
So we find Greek and Egyptian influences in the Arche- 
menid room, or remember having seen in the Dordogne a 
brother to a stucco panel in Gallery II. Later, the tinge of 
India and China becomes more pronounced. And a great 
deal of the ornament, in stuffs, pottery and metal, simply 
belongs to the vast lingua franca of decoration. One can, 
however, point to it, excluding for the moment pictorial 
illustration, as the supreme achievement of Persian art, 
with the Sassanian period as its great epoch. For one thing, 
the Persians appear to have paid greater attention to the 
individuality of the medium in which they worked than the 
artificers of other nations. Qualities such as glaze and 
texture were given an importance of their own, whereas the 
Western tendency was rather to force the material towards 
properties alien to it. In the actual design, the grace and 
variety are overwhelming. There is realism enough, as in 
the oft-repeated pattern of the hunting animals, and the 
innumerable fiower-arrangements. But the great wealth is 
in abstract form, which goes far beyond the starting-point 
of blunt significance into infinite variations of coil and 
arabesque. It is the art of decoration, as opposed to inter- 
pretation, and therein, with the moral and _ intellectual 
implications involved, lies the cleavage from the West. 
There is, incidentally, every possibility that modern condi- 
tions, dictating the newer developments of Western architec- 
ture, will lead, will demand an increasing use of pure 
decoration, and that the cleavage will disappear in the 
absorption of the Persian accomplishment and the general 
breaking-down in art of national barriers. 

The pictorial side of the exhibition is confined almost 
entirely to the art of the book and the miniature. Realism 
holds sway, with meticulous attention to detail. The Persian 
attitude to perspective and the calligraphic borders give an 
air of convention to these exquisite pages, but Western 
medieval manuscript illumination has everything in common 
with them. The difference lies only in the things repre- 
sented, and not in the representation. And in the subjects 
of the leaves we find again the Persia of romance. A happy 
fate and a gracious climate have kept these jewels of colour 
undimmed. We can take our delight in the kings and 
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viziers, the court beauties, the fountains and the flowers, 
and the grotesque of the illustrations to the animal fables. 
Solomon sends the hoopoe with his message to the Queen of 
Sheba ; the ladies, bewildered by the beauty of Joseph, cut 
their fingers with their fruit-knives; a shepherd hangs his 
bad watch-dog and Bahram takes the hint and hangs his 
vizier; a king essays aviation by attaching eagles to his 
throne—every picture tells its story of wonderful fancy and 
charm. And to think that nigh on a hundred of the portrait 
miniatures could be blotted out by one Academy portrait, if 
the exhibition in May were to hang on top of the Persian 
one! A perfect refinement, an ignoring of size for its own 
sake, and a seizure of the opportunity for beauty in any 
object made by the human hand, are the contributions of 
Persian art to civilisation. T. W. Earp. 


FEELING IN MUSIC 
QO”: of the surest tests of the degree of the musical 


sense in its purest form is the use, whether by 
the performer or auditor, of what is commonly 
called ‘‘ feeling.”” When you hear a player criticised for 
** lack of feeling ’? you may be sure, nine times out of ten, 
that the speaker has a low degree of musical perception. 
We had excellent examples of this on a wholesale scale in 
the reception given by a section of the press and of the public 
to the playing of those superbly excellent violinists who 
visited London last autumn : Carl Flesch and Adolph Busch. 
Both these violinists play primarily as musicians and not as 
café ** artists.”? They do not pour hair-dresser’s oil on to 
every flowing melody or treat cantabile as meaning ‘* with- 
out articulation ”’ in the well-known manner of the scooping 
contraltos of our old English ballad concerts. Bold, clean, 
articulated playing with no difficulties dodged or slurred, and 
no fast passage work smudged, was an outstanding charac- 
teristic of the playing of these two violinists. This funda- 
mental groundwork of true technique, which springs in the 
first place from the mind, from a clear intellectual grasp 
co-ordinated with the hands and muscular system, is just 
what the majority of our English players lack; or, rather, 
they have not developed it to anything like the same degree 
as the best foreign musicians. This kind of musical technique 
is not to be achieved merely by technical exercises, for it 
depends, finally, upon the degree of mental musical energy 
the individual possesses. It does not depend upon the 
muscles of the hands but upon the power of the mind and 
the oneness of hands, muscles, nerves and mind. Now, if 
we endeavour to define more exactly the word ‘* mind ”’ in 
this context it will, I believe, throw considerable light on the 
word “ feeling.’? This musical ‘* mind ” is, it seems to me, 
wholly a matter of passionate intensity of musical percep- 
tion. When a man seizes a stick in a rage to hit something, 
he grasps it firmly. This “‘ firm grasp ”’ is due to his passion ; 
so, I believe, the firm intellectual grasp of music depends on 
the passionate seizure of the music by the mind of the 
musician. Here, and here only, does *‘ feeling ’’ enter. All 
great musicians are, I am sure, men with a passionate 
apprehension of music. This intensity of grasp makes their 
work clear, firm, vital, just as the lack of it makes playing 
flabby, vague and structureless. In no case is it a matter of 
muscle or physique. You may have musicians of extra- 
ordinarily robust physique like Beethoven, or of delicate 
physique like Chopin; but Chopin no less than Beethoven 
had this passionate energy of mind, and his grasp of music 
is as intense and firm, though not so comprehensive, as 
Beethoven’s. 
The antithesis to this, the highest musical type, is the 
musician with a slack flabby grasp and a sentimental 
yearning, due to his inability to seize and unite with the 


musical idea that elusively escapes and haunts him. In 
between are a multitude of intermediate types who, in so far 
as they lack the lightning-like grasp of the greatest 
musicians, are apt to take the line of least resistance and 
coax and wheedle when they cannot conquer. The coaxing 
and wheedling type of musician is not indigenous to any one 
country, but is very common in this country; and senti- 
mental, flabby playing and singing (described by its 
devotees as “ full of soul ’’ and even as “ inspired ’’) are 
almost universally applauded. Pure, strict, musicianly 
playing, without sloppy rubato and vibrato, and without 
** soulful *? nuances, is not understood, and therefore not 
appreciated. It is condemned, even by many critics, as 
** intellectual *’ playing in order to suggest that it is without 
emotion, whereas the truth is that the only emotion per- 
missible is that which the music itself expresses, and this is 
only expressed when the music is grasped by the player’s 
mind in an act of passionate comprehension and faithfully 
rendered. The feeble superficial sliding of mind and fingers 
over music and the dwelling sentimentally on certain notes 
or accents or phrases is thoroughly invertebrate, and the 
fact that such methods should ever have been accepted as 
musical shows how degenerate the conception of music 
during the past two hundred years in England has become. 
Music was during that time looked upon as a foolish, idle 
pursuit, and it was left to foolish and idle people so that it 
was even considered not a man’s job to be a musician. If the 
playing of music were this slack self-indulgence in mere 
mood without the discipline of truth and passion, to be a 
musician would certainly not be a man’s job; but actually 
it calls for the hardest mental and physical discipline. Many 
a brilliant young student has been crushed when he at last 
has reached a real master and has been set to play a simple 
concerto by Mozart and found that—although he had played 
Paganini and Liszt brilliantly before enthusiastic and 
ignorant audiences—he could not even play the notes of 
Mozart strictly and accurately, exactly as his master had 
prophesied. So ignorant are we that the mastership, the 
strict fidelity to the notes and intentions of the composer, 
the lack of all ingratiating tricks and of all sentimental 
appeals by such fine musicians as Flesch and Busch were 
wasted on a large section of the public. 

Another quality allied if not inherent in the passionate 
mental comprehension of music is vitality. I was glad to 
hear at the Albert Hall a month or two ago a really vivid 
and mettlesome performance of Verdi’s Requiem by the 
Royal Choral Society under Dr. Malcolm Sargent, a far 
better performance than that given by the B.B.C. orchestra- 
chorus of Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis under Hermann 
Scherchen. It is always pleasant to be able to praise 
English musicians, but, unfortunately, it is rarely that it is 
possible to do it honestly, even although one might be 
inclined to think that there is more talent here than in 
France and Germany. But if there is more talent, more 
natural quickness, there is less fire and character. The 
suburbanisation of England, the rage for a namby-pamby 
domesticity, the cult of a mild ‘‘ gentlemanliness ’’ (the 
antithesis of nobility) seems to have taken the sap out of 
the race in its musical manifestations. Verdi, at eighty 
years of age, had more vigour than any English composer 
during the last two hundred years has had at any time in his 
life, and the proof of it is the music of Otello. Such music 
is the product of virility and genius, and genius without 
virility is almost inconceivable. Sentimentality, on the other 
hand, comes from the lack of intensity, the lack of true 
passion, and musicians who play sentimentally are 


musicians who cannot “ afford ”’ to subject themselves to 
discipline because they have no passion to discipline. 
W. J. TURNER. 
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THE OLD FRENCH OPERA-GOER 


ECAUSE of its basic impulsiveness and inflamma- 
B bility, there is nothing in life more paradoxical than 
the Gallic temperament. Logically minded as they 
undoubtedly are, the French are capable of an extreme 
illogicality ; and, although their innate taste and refinement 
have long since established them as paragons, they can 
descend with alacrity into the ring and clown it with relish 
and vigour. One recalls in this connection a curious habit 
of the old French opera-goer, especially as it is one that 
French sociologists and musical historians have carefully 
ignored. The truth of the story is so far stranger than fiction 
that it would be unbelievable on a mere ipse diait, but 
happily, chapter and verse can readily be cited in confirma- 
tion of its accuracy. Let me first summon Addison into the 
witness box. In the course of some general reflections upon 
opera in the twenty-ninth number of the Spectator, he 
writes : 


The Musick of the French is indeed very properly adapted to their 
pronunciation and accent, as their whole opera wonderfully favours 
the genius of such a gay, airy people. The chorus in which that opera 


abounds, gives the parterre frequent opportunities of joining im 


consort with the stage. This inclination of the audience to sing 

along with the actor so prevails with them, that I have sometimes 

known the performer on the stage do no more in a celebrated song 
than the clerk of a parish church, who serves only to raise the Psalm, 
and is afterwards drown’d in the musick of the congregation. 

So, community singing, after all, is no new contraption. 
It will not be difficult to show that no spice of humorous 
exaggeration flavours Addison’s account, and, that so far 
from the matter discussed being a transient affair, the whim 
and folly of an hour, it was then a confirmed habit. Exactly 
a quarter of a century previously (or in 1685) Dryden, in his 
prologue to the opera of Albion and Albanius, had com- 
mented upon the Parisian practice, and in such a way as to 
convey to us that nothing of the sort had been attempted 
in England : 

In France the oldest man is always young, 

Sees operas daily, learns the tunes so long, 

Till foot, hand, head, keep time with every song. 

Each sings his part, echoing from pit to box, 

With his hoarse voice, half harmony, half pox ; 

“Les plus grand roi du monde ”’ is always ringing, 

They show themselves good subjects by their singing. 

On that condition set up every throat, 

You Whigs may sing for you have chang’d your note. 

Cits and Cittesses, raise a joyful strain, 

Tis a good omen to begin a reign : 

Voices may help your charter to restoring, 

And get by singing what you lost by roaring. 
Evidently, Grabut’s leaden score was not tunable enough to 
induce either Cit or Whig to raise their voices, and, the good 
omen being lacking, the reign had no choice but to end 
badly. The post-Restoration gallant had already a full 
budget of playgoing improprieties, and had no desire to add 
to the number. 

A good story is told of Matthew Prior’s experience at the 
French Opéra. He was seated beside a gentleman who 
persisted in raising his voice in unison with one of the 
principal male vocalists every time he sang. At last, irritated 
beyond endurance, he proceeded to hiss and boo the stage 
performer. Astonished at this, his tormentor asked him what 
reason he had for his strident disapproval. ‘* Every reason 
in the world, my good sir,’’ replied Prior. ‘‘ The fellow 
makes so much noise that I actually cannot hear you sing.”’ 

At a slightly later period, Gay had a similar experience, 
but, not being a plagiarist, failed to administer equal rebuke 
to his annoyer. In giving his impressions of Paris in his 
Epistle to the Right Hon. William Pulteney written in 
1717, the genial satirist writes : 

But hark! the full orchestra strikes the strings, 
The hero struts, and the whole audience sings; 
My jarring ear harsh grating murmurs wound, 
Hoarse and confused like Babel’s mingled sound. 


Hard chance had placed one near a noisy throat, 
That in rough quavers bellowed every note. 


** Pray, sir,” said I, “‘ suspend awhile your song 

The opera’s drowned, your lungs are wondrous strong; 
I wish to hear your Roland’s ranting strain, 

When he with rooted forests strews the plain.” 

‘** Monsieur assurement n’aime pas la musique.” 

Then turning round, he joined the ungrateful noise, 
And the loud chorus thundered with his voice. 


There came a time when what Dryden suggested in fun 
was proposed in downright earnest. Though it was not in 
the home of opera proper, His Majesty’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market, that the attempt to introduce the French custom 
was made, it was in association with opera of a sort that it 
took place, or, in other words, with that hardy hybrid known 
as ballad opera which (oddly enough) Gay had fathered. 
Colley Cibber’s little piece of this order, Love in a Riddle, 
was brought out at Drury Lane early in 1729, and was pro- 
vided with a ballad-epilogue of four stanzas, duly sung by 
John Harper, the fattest and jolliest comedian of his time. 
In this came the plea : 


Since songs to plays are nowadays like to your meals a salad, 
Permit us then, kind gentlemen, to try our skill by ballad : 
While you to grace our native lays as France has done before us, 
Belle, beau and cit from box to pit, all join the jolly chorus. 


The chorus ran: 


Then free-born boys, all make a noise, 
As France has done before us; 

With English hearts all bear your parts, 
And join the jolly chorus. 


During the two nights that Love in a Riddle weathered the 
storm before foundering, the free-born boys certainly made 
a noise, but it was not at all of the kind asked for. By no 
means in singing mood was the cabal which killed Cibber’s 
unoffending little piece, and, happily enough, the attempted 
innovation proved a fiasco. For a full century and more 
playhouse melody was to be none of the audience’s making. 
It was not until the mid-Victorian period, and then sporadi- 
cally only at pantomime time, that chorussing was heard in 
a London theatre. Sheer analogy of song has caused its 
transference from the music hall, which had enjoyed it as a 
heritage from its humble progenitor, that right merry old 
English institution, the Free and Easy. 


W. J. LAWRENCE. 


THE LOW ROOM 


HE light of the jubilant sun, 
Leaping and bursting untrammelled, 
Brightening the wildernesses of air, 


Shrinks to the phantom of a gold bird, flashes 
Scimitar wings, and enters this low room. 


The ceiling level with the window-frame, 

It cannot soar : pressed down, 

A mirror beats it back : it dashes 

Over a tumbled silk dress on the quilted bed, to fall 
In whirling ricochet, 

Pulsing and trembling, catching at the wall : 
Sinks 

To the dark floor, trails a broken wing— 

Bright eyes agitated, glistening— 

To the fast-shut door. 


Proteus is trapped, 

Proteus the infinite, surely imprisoned 

In this low room : 

As a finch, an arrow-straight migrant, beating at length, 
Beating out its strength, 

Against glass panes tired wing and beating heart ; 
Or as the golden 

Butterfly of the blackthorn, 

That lately through wide air gliding triumphant, 
In the green gauze suddenly 

Of a schoolboy’s net 

Rustles and flutters, 

Blinded, torn, 


Struggling. G. Rostrevor Hami.ton. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 

WAS surprised the other day to see that a popular 
I journalist, writing of superstitions, mentioned as one 

of the most degrading the belief that the stars can 
influence the lives of human beings. Men of far greater 
intelligence than the journalist have believed in astrology— 
in recent time, for instance, Dr. Richard Garnett and 
Mr. W. B. Yeats; and this science or superstition has a long 
and honourable history behind it. Apart from that, how- 
ever, I should have thought that in these days when men of 
seience vie with one another in making assertions that seem 
wildly unlikely (when they are intelligible) to the plain man 
beloved of nineteenth-century commonsense, it behoves the 
most rational of us to walk cautiously in discussing super- 
stitions. I have myself, so far as I know, no supersti- 
tions. I do not mind being one of thirteen at dinner, 
unless my host has expected twelve and provided for that 
number only; I walk under ladders; Friday is not a day of 
fear to me; I never change my seat at the card-table except 
when forced to by my partner; if I spill salt, I collect it as 
unnoticeably as possible, and if I see that I have a sock on 
inside out, I correct the mistake. I admit, too, that people 
who are serious about little superstitions do rather annoy 
me; I think there are more amusing ways of enriching life 
than ascribing mischances to some insignificant little cireum- 
stance; but I am not prepared to say that an encounter 
with a black cat is lucky (or unlucky), nor would I willingly 
offend the theatrical prejudice (if it still exists) against that 
lovely thing, a fan or brush of peacock-feathers. I simply 
do not believe that, in an age when science is, in some 
quarters, ready to abandon cause and effect (which were, 
after all, always metaphysical and not scientific concep- 
tions), we can afford to be rudely positive about the 
superstitions of other people. 

~ * * 

Still, I do find much in The Kalendar and Compost of 
Shepherds (Davies, 21s.) rather difficult to treat quite 
seriously. It is an old book, this gallimaufry of exhortation, 
information, speculation, and general advice; it was first 
published in 1493, and was an effort to popularise the 
theological, scientific and practical knowledge of the day. 
Here, first, is the Christian year (modernised unfortunately in 
this edition in accordance with the local Latin rite) ; follow 
religious instruction and prayers, with devotional notes. 
This part is interspersed with poems, including an impres- 
sively simple ballad, The Song of Death. Then we have rules 
of health, with notes on anatomy and phlebotomy; then a 
long section on ** astrology and physiognomy,” a charming 
poem against a Snail, and some further religious exercises. 
Mr. G. C. Heseltine, who has edited R. Copland’s 1518 
translation of Marchant’s French original, has modernised 
the calendar and the spelling, and corrected errors ‘* due to 
obvious misreadings of the French text ’’; his work is well 
done, and the cuts given here are almost all after the old 
French ones, and very vigorous drawings they are. 

* * * 


The medieval science of man only survives to-day, I 
suppose, in the use of the word melancholy ; and most people 
who would use the word ** melancholy ” without hesitation 
know nothing of its origin, and would be surprised to learn 
that it was a last unconscious tribute to a mode of thought 
that inspired this grave judgment : 

Air, Fire, Earth, and Water, the twenty-four hours of the day 
and the night ruleth Sanguine, Choleric, Melancholic, and Phlegmatic. 
Six hours after midnight blood hath the mastery, and in the six 
hours afore noon choler reigneth, and six hours after noon reigneth 
melancholy, and six hours afore midnight the phlegmatic. 


It seems rather hard that a man’s most cheerful hours 


Sl 


should be from midnight to six in the morning ; and no doubt 
the popularity of late parties is due to this ruling of man by 
blood. The shepherds who bought this book were given 
very careful advice for their health. Marchant advises 
frequent bathing in cold water in June, July and August; 
and is sufficiently detailed in most of his health notes. He js 
ready, however, with nostrums if the shepherd does fall sick, 
though he is rather unspecific in his proposed applications, 
For instance, the shepherd is told rather abruptly that these 
things are *‘ good for the brain ”’ : 

To smell the savour of musk, and of cubebs of camomile, to drink 
wine measurably, to eat sage not too much, to cover thy head, oft 
washing of thy hands and feet, measurable walking, measurable 
sleeping, to hear sweet noises of minstrelsy or singing, to eat mustard 
and pepper, to smell the red rose, and wash thy temples with water 
of red roses. 

No instructions are given about frequency of treatment, 
nor what a man is to consider a measurable sleep; almost 
any sleep can be measured, though there are people whose 
slumbers seem to be without limit. In his dietary advice 
Marchant is often uncommonly modern; I do not know 
whether the leech of to-day would agree that among the 
things good for the stomach are “ red roses”? and “ to 
vomit every quarter once,’’ but this catalogue of things that 
are ** evil for the stomach ” has resemblance to many diet 
sheets I have seen : 

All sweet things for they make the stomach to swell, nuts, old 
cheese, milk, honey, marrow of bones that be not well sodden, 
to eat ere thou be ahungered, to eat many sorts of meat at one 
sitting, to drink ere thou be athirst, to eat bread that is not well 
baked, and all raw flesh, stink, heaviness, and dread, thought, 
overgreat travail, stooping, falling, and all fried meats, too much 
bathing after meals, and too much casting, eat when thou art 
overhot either of fever or of travail, all milk of beasts is evil save 
of goats. 

It is quaint to find the abstract qualities inserted between 
** stink ’? and “* all fried meats ’’; by “‘ thought ’’ Marchant 
presumably means worry, where he is fully in accord with 
modern doctors, who insist on the value of cheerfulness at 
meals. 

* * * 

The astrological news varies but little from that given by 
modern sky-lookers; to me it seems but a fantastic and 
charming game, yet I dare not despise it. Unfortunately | 
cannot find in this book the rules for discovering what 
influences governed my birthday, or I would here describe 
myself; nor can I, without further study, explain precisely 
what is meant by the exquisite information that 


Cancer dominates the long and equal trees, and of the body of 
man the breast, the heart, and the stomach, the side, the lights, and 
the lungs, the regions Armenia the Little, and the region of Orient. 


I have studied Marchant’s sections on anatomy and phlebo- 
tomy, and the cuts thereto; but I still do not know where I 
am to look for my Armenia the Little. In the chapter on 
The Judgments of Man’s Body, the author deserts astrology, 
and goes by plain description; and his language is enough 
to send any man anxiously to the mirror. Here is a brief 
selection : 


A hawked nose that boweth to the upper lip signifieth malice, 
deceit, untruth and lechery. A great nose and high in the midst 
signifieth a wise man and a well spoken. A great nose with wide 
nostrils signifieth gluttony and ire. A visage long and fair signifieth 
a man hot, disloyal, spiteful, and full of ire and cruelty. Long ears 
signifieth folly, but it is a sign of good memory. Little ears signifieth 
lechery and theft. A person with a good voice well sounding is 
hardy, wise and well spoken. A man that speaketh hastily is of 
value. A great voice in a woman is an evil sign. A person that 
laugheth gladly and hath green eyes is debonair, of good wit, true, 
wise, and lecherous. A person that laugheth faintly is slothful, 
melancholious, suspicious, malicious and subtle. 


At times I think Marchant allows mere prejudice to run 


away with his judgments, at times he despairs of the human 
race. 


A Man with a red visage, running eyes, and yellow teeth is of little 
truth, a traitor, and hath a stinking breath. A person with a short 
neck is full of fraud, of barratry, of deception, of malice, and none 
ought to trust in him. A person that hath a long thick neck 
signifieth gluttony, force, and great lechery. 


Better be neckless ! 


RicHARD SUNNE. 
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MODERN THEOLOGY 


God in Christian Thought and Experience. 
Matruews, D.D. Nisbet. 10s. 6d. 

Mysterium Christi. Christological Studies by British and 
German Theologians. Edited by G. K. A. Bett, D.D., 
and D. ApotF DEIssMANN, D.D. Longmans. 15s. 


The two volumes before us illustrate very strikingly two 
opposite tendencies in the thought of Christian scholars at the 
present time. On the one hand we have the philosophical 
tendency which seeks to relate the content of the Christian 
faith to the views of contemporary metaphysicians and 
scientific experts, to keep open lines of communications 
between religious and secular thought about the world, to 
put Christian doctrines into circulation in the general 
exchange of ideas, and therefore to express them in terms of 
a common intellectual currency. On the other hand we have 
the specifically theological tendency which emphasises the 
separation between properly religious and secular ways of 
thinking, and seeks to commend the Christian faith itself by 
showing that its content is derived from a revelation which 
stands apart from and above all natural science and 
philosophy, and cannot but appear foolishness to minds which 
have not risen to its own especial sphere of activity. The 
first tendency seeks primarily to make the Christian faith 
intelligible to those that are without. The second tendency 
leads to the challenging assertion that Christianity is only 
intelligible from within. It would be a grave mistake, 
however, to suppose that the first tendency is more charac- 
teristically modern, or more in harmony with modern 
methods, than the second. The opposite is nearer the truth. 
The medizval schoolmen undoubtedly presented Christianity 
in terms of a generally current philosophy and logic. On the 
other hand modern science and metaphysics are becoming 
increasingly a study of esoteric mysteries. It is certainly not 
for those who claim that only higher mathematicians can 
philosophise, to point the finger of scorn at theologians who 
also use a transcendental language of their own, even if it 
appear to the lay mind to be hardly less self-contradictory 
than that of the modern physicist. 

Be that as it may, Dr. Matthews’s book is a really excellent 
example of the first or philosophical tendency in Christian 
thought. Since Dr. Matthews is writing in terms of 
philosophy, of which he is a learned and able exponent, it is 
inevitable that much of the argument should move on a 
rather abstract level, and readers quite unfamiliar with 
philosophical problems and systems may at times find him 
dificult to follow. But Dr. Matthews is also an expert 
teacher, and practice in this art has given him a lucidity of 
style and exposition which will be a sheer delight to many 
who have fought a toilsome, and perhaps in the end a losing, 
battle to understand the works of other professors. Probably 
not since the Gifford Lectures of the late Lord Balfour has a 
work of real philosophic depth been produced which is so 
readable as this. Anyone who is at all interested to know 
what there is to be said in the explanation and defence of a 
Christian doctrine of God which is at once substantially 
orthodox and in touch with modern ideas, should certainly 
not fail to read it. The book is the more valuable, because 
its argument is throughout explanatory rather than directly 
apologetic. Dr. Matthews vindicates the general validity of 
the religious experience, interpreting that term not in any 
narrowly departmental or mystical sense, but rather as an 
ineradicable element in human experience as a whole, and as 
directly concerned with the substantiation of values. He 
then proceeds to give reasons for thinking that the Christian 
doctrine of God offers the best interpretation of this experi- 
ence, and to show what support it may derive from current 
systems of philosophy, and in what respects it is bound to 
oppose them. His discussion of the idea of divine creation 
and its relation to time and evolution is_ particularly 
instructive, and he shows the true metaphysician’s severity 
in dealing with the claims of psychology to settle questions 
of ultimate truth in religion or anywhere else. 

Mysterium Christi on the whole represents the opposite or 
specifically theological tendency, at any rate so far as its 
German contributors are concerned. German theologians, 
whatever may be said either for or against the value of their 
work, at any rate appear very distinctly as professionals, not 


By W. R. 


amateurs, in all they write, and the six here represented are 
no exception to the rule. This characteristic of all German 
scholarship, extreme expertness in a relatively limited range 
of study, would be alone enough to incline these theologians 
to insist upon the difference of the Christian outlook from all 
others, rather than to risk the uniqueness of the Christian 
iessage by attempting to translate it into any terms of 
current philosophy or popular thought. Moreover the 
complete reaction in post-war Germany against rationalised 
religion of every kind, whether it be Ritschlian liberalism or 
Hegelian idealism, has certainly tended in the same direction. 
In the result, it is probable that some of these German 
essays, notably those of Dr. Althaus and Dr. Frick, will 
produce feelings of mystification and even impatience in the 
minds of many Englishmen who take a general and intelligent 
interest in religious questions. Nevertheless all six are 
profoundly interesting, and that for two reasons. They are 
thoroughly characteristic of modern Lutheranism, and 
throw much light upon the general background of ideas by 
means of which the religious revival in Germany, vaguely 
associated in this country with the name oi Karl Barth, is to 
be understood. And again it must be remembered that, if 
such writers make little effort to come to terms with the 
general culture of the educated world, the same may be said 
of the men who wrote the Bible. Deeply impressed as these 
learned intellects are by the force of Biblical criticism and 
the endless conflict of opinion to which it appears to lead, it 
is to an essentially Biblical Christianity that they would recall 
us. And their faith, as well as their scholarship, may help 
some to understand the New Testament afresh, even if they 
cannot altogether follow them in their method of applying its 
lessons to modern life. Herr Sasse’s essay in particular is 
profoundly striking. 
In the essays of the English contributors to the volume, 
English readers will naturally find themselves on more 
familiar ground. Dr. Mozley impressively presents the 
essential gospel of Christianity in sharp contrast with the 
modernised version of it expressed in terms of evolutionary 
concepts. Professor Creed, in an exceedingly fair-minded and 
lucid summary of recent English thought about the Person of 
Christ, and Mr. Nathaniel Micklem, in a plea for a fresh 
approach to Christology, definitely stand for modernism. 
Sir Edwyn Hoskyns and Dr. A. E. J. Rawlinson confine them- 
selves to the New Testament itself. The former, in a very 
original and important essay, shows that a supernatural 
Christology which has its roots in the Old Testament is 
deeply embedded in the very earliest records of the life of 
Jesus, and must be carried back to his own words and acts. 
Dr. Rawlinson gives us a hardly less interesting study of the 
meaning of the phrase Body of Christ, as it occurs in the New 
Testament, and reaches some noteworthy conclusions about 
the probable origin of the Eucharist. On the whole this 
venture of collaboration between German and English 
theologians has abundantly justified itself, and, while being 
primarily of interest to students of the New Testament and 
Christian theology, should do much to promote a healthy 
commerce of religious thought between the two countries. 


LATIN AMERICA 


South America. By CLarence F. Jones. Allenand Unwin. 21s. 
A History of South America. By C. E. Akers. Murray. 21s. 


In 1914 Theodore Roosevelt, on his South American expedition, 
is reported to have said, “ I believe that the present century is 
the century of South America.” Not long ago came the 
encouraging report of the D’Abernon mission. At the same time 
one might judge from the fact of recent revolutions in four of 
the ten republics that, while it may be a continent of promise, 
yet it still suffers too much from political instability. Such a 
statement is true, but it does not sum up the whole truth. The 
germ of revolution is all too common in Latin America, and we 
in this country, who are accustomed to peaceful political changes 
with a ceremonial handing over of seals, have come to regard 
democracy in these countries either as an actual failure or as 
decidedly unstable. Judged by our standards of political 
stability, that is true. Unfortunately, we seldom wait to investigate 
why there should be this instability, nor do we endeavour to 
understand the political psychology of the South American. 
The history of South America, on which Akers’s book is a recognised 
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and valued authority, is full of internecine wars and rumours of 
wars. Many of these civil upheavals arose from some definite 
misconduct of public affairs, from some obvious maladministration 
of an ambitious president. Uruguay was torn for many years 
by the factious struggles of Colorados and Blancos, and only 
recently has come to know domestic peace. 

There have been many subtler reasons than mere allegations 
of public dishonesty. One is to be found in the peculiar 
geographical conditions of South America on which Professor 
Jones writes so exhaustively and so well. These countries are 
sparsely populated, vast tracts are still to be explored and 
cultivated, and most of the population is congregated in the 
better-developed parts and in the large towns. Transport is still 
difficult; in only three large districts is there a network of 
railways, in the Argentine-Uruguay area, in the wealthy Central 
Plateau of Eastern Brazil and in the middle and northern 
districts of Chile. Aeroplane services may facilitate passenger 
transport, but cannot cope with heavy goods. Provinces are 
thus very provincial. Public opinion, which is the key to the 
situation as well as the result of it, is proof of this provincial 
existence. In the most important form of national development, 
education, we still find such alarming figures as Professor Jones 
gives on the subject of illiteracy. Paraguay is the highest with 
88 illiterates in every 100, and Argentina is the lowest with 
85 per 100. There will, while this state of things lasts, always be 
causes of discontent to which only improved means of communi- 
cation, the spread of education, the development of the country, 
the fostering of provincial opinion along with the decline of the 
influence of an isolated centre, can give a lasting remedy. Truth 
is also on the other side when we say that only a stable government 
and a quiet country will attract the outside capital so badly 
needed for these public works. Uruguay in recent years has 
shown much advance since the beginning of the century. Its 
credit is good, its public works growing, and its educational 
figures place it second only to Argentina. Chile, too, since the 
affair of Barmaceda, has prospered and, with the nitrate trade 
showing considerable signs of improvement and with the growth 
of the copper industry, has been enjoying a general prosperity 
which is shared with the agricultural development in Argentina 
and the progress in transportation and, until recently, the stability 
of government in Brazil. 

And the future? It has been well said, ‘“ Spanish faith is 
enduring as well as strong, and so the search for the ideal 
continues, so anything that is not ideal remains unacceptable.” 
When we discuss instability in the republics of South America 
we have to take into our considerations the genius of the place. 
English democracy has grown very slowly; it had to endure 
much in many centuries. In one century South American 
democracy has grown out of a closed imperial system, which 
regarded colonies as plantations and areas of exploitation; it has 
been thrust on a world it never really understood. Small wonder 
is it that at times it has been immature, and that at times it has 
displayed the impetuosity and cruelty of youth. One instance 
of our too hasty judgment would be enough. From our point of 
view the army plays too powerful a part in Latin American 
politics, yet that is a judgment born at Sandhurst and bred in 
Whitehall. Again, as Mr. Jane has so carefully pointed out, 
the Spanish mind in politics is a conflict between the love of 
freedom and the desire to be ruled. Admiration for a strong 
ruler has always been a part of the Spanish character, and pride, 
too, is a national characteristic. Yet as soon as interference 
with the personal liberty of the private citizen may be construed 
as misrule or dictatorship, then many causes for revolt will be 
found. It is a political peculiarity inherent in the democracy 
native to South America, a defect which only time in the end 
may conquer. We must understand a little better the nature of 
the inhabitant and the nature of the place before we conclude 
that politically the South American is so hot-headed or so 
impatient of the ballot box that he must needs pick up a rifle 
on the veriest whisper of discontent or maladministration, or 
that economically he is possessed of a country waiting to be 
exploited for the benefit only of foreign capital. 

In the view which Professor Jones puts forward so voluminously 
but so well, progress is taking place. The complete dependence 
on primitive means of transportation common in the nineteenth 
century has given place to a more advanced system of railroad, 
shipping and, now, air service. Professor Jones takes the very 
sensible view. ‘‘ All things considered, it must be concluded that, 
while portions of the continent have possibilities for great 
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development, other areas burdened by tremendous handicaps 
in all probability will not stage any remarkable advance for a long 
time, if ever.” With the handicaps of a backward native race, 
unable or unwilling to face a new culture; with the handicap of 
disease, reduced but perhaps not ultimately reducible by medical 
research on the one hand, and on the other hand with the growth 
of more peaceful internal conditions and the desire for progress 
for its own sake, South America may advance far in world 
values during the coming century. 

Professor Jones has written an authoritative, voluminous and 
attractive volume, thoroughly illustrated, which is surely one of 
the best of its kind yet produced. Mr. Elliott has carried down 
Akers’s standard work to the present day with a care which that 
admirable work requires. These two volumes are excellent 
contributions to our knowledge of South America. 


OLD WINE AND NEW BOTTLES 


The United States of Europe. By Epovarp Herriot 
Translated by REGINALD J. DINGLE. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 

New Imperial Ideals. A Plea for Dominion Influence in the 
Dependent Empire. By Rosert Stokes. Murray. 10s. 6d, 

The economic malady of the day has shown itself no 
respecter of continents or of fiscal systems. This world-wide 
incidence of congestion is important. It is a reminder that 
the world of the twentieth century, with its network of com- 
munications, relations and interests, has evolved organic 
conditions of its own which the “‘ sovereign independent ” 
nations defy or deny at their peril. In other words, world 
government through world institutions is no Utopian dream 
but a necessity born of the facts. And the League of Nations 
has all the attributes of a world government—bar one. It 
has continuity, permanency, method, standards, a tradition 
and a world point of view. It lacks only, owing to the defec- 
tion of the United States, universality, a fatal flaw indeed for 
its proper working, but one which, after all, is not 
irremediable. Voltaire’s famous tribute to the Deity applies 
equally well to-day to the League: s’il n’existait pas, il 
faudrait Vinventer; and it would be endorsed by both 
M. Herriot and Mr. Stokes, who are nevertheless engaged in 
drawing red herrings across the Genevan trail—no doubt on 
account of the inherent difficulty of international co- 
operation. 

M. Herriot is out to capture the sympathies of the great 
American nation for the new mysticism of which M. Briand 
is the acknowledged prophet and priest. It sounds admirable, 
and doubtless there will be plenty of enthusiastic support for 
a European Federation among those generous-hearted citizens 
of the United States who think that the League of Nations is 
a very good thing for Europe, but not, oh dear no! for 
America. They have their counterpart in certain European 
internationalists who rather jib at having their European 
business transacted by non-European people. The French 
scheme is nevertheless very much like a stab in the back of 
the League which as a universal organism in embryo is the 
only hope for humanity. 

It is only fair to say that M. Herriot is far better docu- 
mented and presents the idea far more plausibly than 
M. Briand. He places economic co-ordination, for instance, 
before political organisation. The book contains useful data 
about existing cartels and trusts, and a detailed analysis of 
the economic snail’s progress at Geneva leads on to the 
conclusion, which is not without interest, that “ the lowering 
of tariff walls will mark the end not the beginning of a wise 
logical process.’? Once only does M. Herriot actually show 
the cloven hoof, and that is when he casts France for the role 
of banker and dispenser of financial (not to speak of military) 
‘* security ”’ in the future European Federation; and he never 
quite seems to know what to do with Great Britain. 

Mr. Stokes’s book is rather like an old curiosity shop. He 
traverses an enormous amount of ground, not simply the 
length and breadth. of the British Empire, but also the Pro- 
tectorates under British rule, and Egypt, Palestine and 
Mandated Territories, and throws out a host of interesting 
suggestions. The whole argument is vitiated, however, by 


imperialist cant in the worst Churchillian vein and by an 
entirely unreal hypothesis. He interprets the future in terms 
of large-scale economic units careering independently and 
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omnipotently through space, just in the same way as the 
nations in the pre-war era of international anarchy. And, 
having convinced himself of ‘‘ the coming formation of a 
European economic unit,’’ by the side of the American bloc, 
he is naturally distressed about the effect of the centrifugal 
tendencies within the British Empire. In common with 
Lord Lloyd, who contributes an Introduction, he sees grave 
danger in the present amorphous state of inter-imperial 
relations. If, as he argues, the great and glorious British 
Empire is ‘‘ rapidly dissolving into a mere temporary league 
of independent nations,’’ the root cause is in the absence of 
continuous co-operative institutions. Therefore we must have 
not simply a Secretariat but a permanent Imperial Conference 
composed of plenipotentiaries from all the Dominions, which 
will then proceed to administer as a close preserve ‘“‘ the 
greatest reservoir of industrial raw materials in the world,” 
namely, the non-self-governing dependencies. In this way 
the present slender ties of sentiment and interest which keep 
the British family together will be exchanged for a prosperous 
destiny built on the “‘ marriage of the products of the tem- 
perate and tropical zones.’ And lest this master-stroke of 
materialist Realpolitik should disturb any Anglo-Saxon con- 
science that has been contaminated by the ideas of Geneva, 
Mr. Stokes hastens to supplement it by the suggestion that 
the Dominions should also be entrusted with a share in “ the 
greatest trusteeship in the world.”’ Here is the uniting ideal 
of a “‘common trusteeship’’ which was held up _ by 
Mr. Asquith at a former Imperial Conference. But note the 
date, 1911. The world has moved on since then, although 
neither Lord Lloyd nor Mr. Stokes seems to have noticed it. 
We commend Mr. Stokes to the writings of Professor 
Zimmern. 

Naturally Mr. Stokes does not like the Mandates system 
at all. His British blood boils at the suggestion of inquisi- 
torial interference by mere foreigners. It irks him, too, that 
the League should get more publicity in the British Empire 
than the Empire itself! Unwittingly he gives away his whole 
case, as also does M. Herriot, in the admission that the 
League represents the model of co-operative machinery which 
it is desired to imitate. The two books illustrate very well 
the way in which old mental furniture is being re-upholstered 
so as to give the illusion that it is up to date and expresses 
the spirit of the age. 


YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY IN POETRY 


London: The Vanity of Human Wishes. By SAMUEL 
JOHNSON, with an Introduction by T. S. Euior. Etchells 
and Macdonald. £1 1s. 


Dear Judas. By Ropinson JEerrers. 
Nine Poems. By T.Sturce Moore. Halcyon Press. 25s. 


Poems : 1914-1980. By Epmunp BLuNDEN. Cobden-Sander- 
son. 10s. 6d. 


The Frozen Ocean. By Vioia MEYNELL. 


Deserted House. 
4s. 6d. 


Venzgyllyn: Prologue and Part One. By L. 
Blackwell. 10s. 6d. 


It is appropriate that Mr. Eliot should write a eulogy on 
Johnson’s two great satires; for while Mr. Eliot’s own poetry 
does not immediately recall Dr. Johnson’s to the casual 
reader, The Waste Land and Ash Wednesday have this one 
thing at least in common with London and The Vanity of 
Human Wishes. Dr. Johnson, like Mr. Eliot, believed that 
original poetry could be written, even when much of its 
expression was borrowed. He did not borrow so widely as 
Mr. Eliot does; his two poems here reprinted are based, and 
stated to be based, on two of Juvenal’s best-known satires. 
On them depends Johnson’s reputation as a poet, and no one 
who does not reject this style of writing as “‘ unpoetic ’—a 
fancy which we agree with Mr. Eliot in finding quite un- 
reasonable—will deny that with London and The Vanity of 
Human Wishes Johnson can occupy a very respectable place 
among the literary poets—the poets that is who, like most 
m our day, find their impulse and their inspiration in other 
men’s books at least as much as in the spectacle of life. Now 


Hogarth Press. 5s. 


Secker. 
By Dorotuy WELLESLEY. 


7s. 6d. 
Hogarth Press. 
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such poets, and their number includes names as great as 
Milton’s and as light as Calverley’s, will always to the man 
who loves the poetic seem inferior to the others whose need 
for and use of literature are secondary, or indeed simply 
are not. It is like the distinction between John the Baptist 
and the children of heaven. There is no poet greater than 
John Milton, yet the least of the spontaneous poets is greater 
than he. Much confusion is caused by those who will criticise 
one kind of poetry as if it were the other; who incline to 
blame Blake because The Tyger is not written in the manner 
of The Essay on Man, or blame Pope because The Rape of 
the Lock is so different from Goblin Market. Also critics 
forget that the unliterary poet is likely at times to write 
much worse, and more nonsense, than the literary—he may be 
distractingly silly when the other is merely somnolently dull. 

There will always be more minor poetry written in the 
literary style; and, sometimes by sheer mass, sometimes by 
the pure chances of intellectual snobbery, when there is a 
steady, rather solemn literary poetic movement, its prophets 
and supporters will be apt to discourage the other kind of 
poet. They will also pretend to an intellectual position that 
they do not allow to their rivals, and they will be far more 
the. victims of their age, seeing how odd, how very odd, other 
times and people were, but not suspicious of their own 
broadly or slyly fun-making characteristics. It must be 
remembered that often the “literary ”’ poets are very bad 
judges of literature; it was, after all, Dryden and Pope, 
not Blake, who thought Chaucer needed to be rewritten, and 
it was the classical Augustans who farced and mutilated 
Shakespeare. All of which means that the literary poet is 
too often a solemn creature who does not repeat often enough 
to himself either ‘‘ Dust hath closed Helen’s eye” or I'll 
‘*be damnably mouldy a hundred years hence.’?’ We must 
be excused then if we take most seriously of our batch 
Mr. Jeffers, who is no literary poet. That might be disputed : 
he has read a great deal no doubt, but his impulse and his 
inspiration come from his own thwarted mind, his own 
benighted imagination, his own savage sardonic fancy, his 
own brooding and tearless pity. His new book contains two 
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long poems and a few shorter and unremarkable pieces, though 
there is beauty in “‘ The Humanist’s Tragedy.’’ The title 
poem suffers from the difficulties that attach to all work that 
attempts to retell the story of Jesus. The poet must either 
take the traditional story, in which case his work will be 
merely a gloss; or he must make his character anew and be 
accused of presumption. Mr. Jeffers is presumptuous; his 
Jesus is, however, so far removed from the historical figure 
that one can read the poem as if it were about another man 
betrayed, through misunderstanding, by his friend. It is 
not Mr. Jeffers at his best. His extravagance is often 
excessive, and he has failed to give to his people and 
incidents that universal significance which generally suffuses 
his most terrible fables. ‘‘ The Loving Shepherdess,’”’ how- 
ever, shows the poet’s rare gift of drama and vehement speech 
at its best. Clare, who has seen her lover kill her father, has 
been broken in bearing a child, wanders with a few sheep 
through the deserts of Mexico, waiting for death. If men 
want her to be, she is “‘ kind’? to them. The poem is of her 
wanderings and her death. Here is one characteristic 
passage. Clare is sheltering at night in a hay-shed of a farm 
the owner of which is dying; the old hind who has given her 
leave comes to say good-night: 


He moved his hand to let the warm light 

Lie on her face, so that her face and his own were planets 

To the lantern sun; hers smooth except the wind-blistered lips, pure- 
featured, pitying, with large dark eyes 

The little sparkles of the reflected lantern had room to swim in; his 
bristly and wrinkled, and the eyes 

Like sparks in a bush; the sheep uneasily below the faces moved 
formless, only Saul’s watchful head 

With the curled horns in the halo of light. The faint and farther rays 
of that sun touched falling spheres 

Of water from the eaves at the open side of the shed, or lost them- 
selves at the other in cobwebbed corners 

And the dust of space. In the darkness beyond all stars the little 
river made a noise. The old man muttered, 

‘** I heard him choking night before last and still he goes on, 

It’s a hell of a long ways to nothing .. . 

You know the best thing to do? Tip this in the straw,” 

He tilted the lantern a little, “‘ end in a minute, 

In a blaze and a yell.” 


Mr. Jeffers is still too careless of beauty, and while even his 
long irregular lines are not unrhythmical, it is not always 
evident what he gains from forsaking his loose decasyllables 
or alexandrines. Still, his force is so great, his power of 
description, of visual imagination, and of portraying morbid 
and strange character so remarkable, that his work makes 
much modern poetry seem a mere exercise. 

Lovers of Mr. Sturge Moore will rejoice to have a few of 
his loveliest poems printed in so magnificent a form as is 
here given them: the ‘ Lutetia’’ type of this press has a 
peerless purity and dignity. Mr. Blunden has assembled 
from his books a most impressive quantity of poems. The 
tendency to place him among the poets of the field-mouse and 
the hedge-row and keep him there should not be able to 
resist this very definite and handsome evidence that his 
range as a poet is as wide as that of many others who are 
permitted to escape from categories. Mr. Blunden does, 
however, tend to resolve most of his experience under the 
regimen of one prevailing mood—a mood that may be called 
Wordsworthian. The ‘“‘ pathetic fallacy ”’ is at the moment 
unfashionable; but it may come back with the return of a 
Berkeleyan idealism. There is, too, a brave hopefulness in 
Mr. Blunden’s poetry that makes his war-poems some of the 
most satisfying because the most permanent that we have; 
that hope is expressed boldly in the last two stanzas of ‘‘ The 
Charm ”’: 

But some day this joy again 
Will come and with such fullness then 


That even in smothered holes of homes 
Where dusty sunlight scarcely comes; 


In ugly brawl or leering lust, 

In hopes long left to hopeless rust, 
In Mesech mills or Kedar’s tents 
I'll hear the voice of innocence. 


That voice is heard, clear and flute-like, in Miss Meynell’s 
too scanty accomplishment. There are poems here which 
must have made Alice Meynell happy to read—poems as 
distinctive as her own and yet unlike. ‘‘ Child to Parents,’’ 
which begins ‘‘ I am your Colony,” is already well known to 


eee ot 


lovers of poetry, so we will quote one brief and happy 
fancy, ‘‘ Dusting ”’: 

The dust comes secretly day after day, 

Lies on my ledge and dulls my shining things. 

But O this dust that I shall drive away 

Is flowers and kings, 

Is Solomon’s temple, poets, Nineveh. 
Lady Dorothy Wellesley is essentially a literary poet. She 
writes prettily if with a certain jaunty, too modern air, 
but there is little compulsion of thought or of feeling behind 
her poems. An occasional archness of epithet, reminiscent 
of Miss Sitwell, disturbs rather than relieves the even 
complacency of the general thought—the poet seems to 
stumble over her own adjectives, and the reader stumbles 
too. Mr. Nathan’s ambitious effort at an heroic comedy 
rather in the classic Spanish manner cannot be judged until 
we have more of it. He has eloquence and gusto, but is 
rather uncertain in his handling of character and incident. 
Still, there is a fine old library atmosphere in his writing, 


which is not unattractive, and his poem is magnificently 
printed. 


NEW CHINA AND OLD SIAM 


The Tragedy of Ah Qui, and other Modern Chinese Tales, 
Translated by J. B. Kyn Yn Yu and E. H. F. Muus, 
Routledge. 6s. 

Siamese Tales Old and New. Translated by REGINALD LE May, 
Noel Douglas. 8s. 6d. 

These two collections of tales come to us with a singular 
freshness and grace. Not even the vagaries of translation, 
which sometimes take an Asian book through half-a-dozen 
countries in Europe before finally landing it in England, 
have spoilt them. Mr. Reginald le May’s translations of 
Siamese tales are direct from the originals, and are backed 
by a long and admirably written survey of Siamese litera- 
ture. The Tragedy of Ah Qui, though it has been through 
France, reads well if at times a little stiffly; whatever it has 
picked up from the French is negligible. Both books are in 
a sense unprofessional. The Siamese stories are folk-tales, 
and they are taken from a stock as rich and vigorous as the 
native proverbs. The Tragedy of Ah Qui, a collection of 
nine modern Chinese stories, is the work of students whose 
profession is not letters. There the resemblance between 
them ends. 

The most obvious influence on the writers represented in 
The Tragedy of Ah Qui is Russian. The whole mood and 
style, the disillusionment of bored inert people, even the 
cunning greed of peasants, seem here a reflection of 
Tchehov. The details of course are different; there is an 
added decorativeness in description : 

After supper, sitting on the sofa, beneath the lamp, smoking 

a cigar, the old widower told his daughters about a part of his past 

life. They followed him with startled looks, with fluttering eyelids 

and dancing eyes, just as a cat hidden beneath the foliage watches 
the butterfly flitting over the flowers. 

There is also a placidity and pawkiness of humour behind 
these drifting scenes which is hard to describe by any other 
word than “ Chinese.” The titles of the last three stories 
give the mood of the book: ‘* Boredom,’’ “ Illusions,” 
** Disillusion.”” The girl who feels bored as she is getting 
up, while the chime of bells and at last the breakfast gong 
sound distantly; the young stranger in a city who sits in the 
same corner of a tavern getting drunk every night till his 
body is found one morning in the snow in the University 
square—they are familiar figures in a new setting. But 
there is this curious difference between the modern Chinese 
and the Russians at the end of the last century, that while 
in Russia it was always the “ old life ”’ and the “ old order” 
which had this stagnant atmosphere, in China it is the result 
of a new contact with the West. Mr. Kyn Yn Yu, in a brief 
introduction, prophesies a return to older customs and 
beliefs. ‘‘ After vainly trying the remedies of Europe, which 
do not suit her disease, China, after a vast detour, will 
return to plunge into the depths of the Tao.”’ 

Siamese Tales Old and New is a delightful surprise. The 
fifteen fables and stories which Mr. le May includes are 
admirably witty, spontaneous and gay. As in most folk-tales 
the moral is absent, or it is a worldly one. The qualities 
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Spread 
a little 
happiness ! 


BOUT a year ago Mr. Desmond MacCarthy wrote in 
The New Statesman a very enthusiastic apprecia- 

tion of Miss Binnie Hale’s dancing and especially of her 
“* singing in a reedy but distinct little voice a song which 


was a sermon about ‘spreading a little happiness as you 
pass by.’” 


What, Mr. N. S. R. asks, has this to do with the Goss 
brothers? They drag all sorts of irrelevances into their 
advertisements ! Confound them ! 


But stay (he goes on), perhaps happiness and clothes are 
connected. Certainly it is true that happiness is con- 
tagious, and if I’m to spread my little bit of happiness 
in 1931, the first thing is to look happy myself. And 
how am I to look happy if I’m indifferent to my appear- 
ance—yet I swear I won’t go near my old tailor again— 
he made a scarecrow of my figure in the last two suits 
and charged me more than ever! Why, bless my soul, 
here I’m rambling on and half convincing myself that 
these Goss people will put everything right in no time. 
What is it they say—“ the most personal tailoring it is 
humanly possible to give, at moderate charges. Finest 
craftsmanship, modest first-floor premises ”—well, I 
expect they’re really no better than the rest, but, anyway, 
a lot of the Statesman readers seem to go to them, 
so, perhaps, I'll chance it. 


And he did—and does ! (Goss.) 


The firm of T. Goss and Co. is run by two brothers, 
one with about thirty, the other with twenty years’ 
experience in really first-class tailoring practice. 
They do all measuring, cutting and fitting them- 
selves, and they use only first-grade materials 
throughout. Charges range from 7 to 10 guineas 
for a lounge suit or overcoat; 9 to 14 guineas 
for a dinner suit. 


GOSS 


T. Goss and Company 
Tailors for Gentlemen 


15 Newgate Street 


London, E.C. 1 
City 8259 


Opposite Post Office Station 
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admired by the Siamese are, if one judges from their litera- 
ture, cunning, good humour, a realistic zest for living, 
boisterous love, and a delight in stories which celebrate these 
virtues. There can be few stories outside Chaucer as 
naturally and ribaldly comic as the three in this book called 
‘*The Snare,’’ ‘‘ The Love Lesson,’ and ‘‘ The Effect of 
Truth.’”’ The anonymous authors (no names appear in the 
book) could tell story for story against the Miller, and 
occasionally win, though he would beat them in broad- 
spokenness. The range of the stories is wider than one finds 
in most collections of folk-tales, and among the fifteen here 
there are contes, fables, fairy-tales, and fantasies, all written 
with a realistic brevity and wit. The proverb which heads 
one of them might have been the motto of all: ‘* Listen, 
Reflect, Ask, Write.’’ Ripeness of experience and that swift 
fullness of narrative which comes from frequent telling are 
their common characteristics. Chivalry and any kind of 
idealism are absent; the heroes are lovers who successfully 
cheat husbands, merchants who get more for their goods 
than they are worth, wise riddlers and scheming gossips. 
The national superstitions about ghouls, skulls which contain 
the souls of the dead, effigies of a man’s enemies in which 
he sticks pins, are exploited with a half-sceptical humour. 
In an essay of eighty pages called “‘ Reflections,’”’ Mr. le May 
describes the life which has produced these stories. The 
Siamese have not changed much in several thousands of 
years; Mr. le May remarks that they are not a young race. 
But their zest and humour are astonishing. His essay, the 
fruit of twenty-two years spent in Siam, gives a vivid and 
entertaining picture of the country, and explains some of the 
customs mentioned in the stories. 


ANATOMY OF A HERO 


Horatio Nelson. By Grorce Epincer and E. J. C. Neep. 
Cape. 10s. 6d. 


To judge by the wrapper and the foreword, this book 
might be a dashing exploit in the manner of the hero himself, 
with many gestures and a fine unconcern for tradition. It 
does not live up to its pretensions; but it succeeds in 
making Nelson a little more human than have most of his 
biographers, with their moral and heroic telescopes to the 
blind eye. Certainly someone was needed to delve among 
the ‘* mass of copy-book platitudes mortared with a farrago 
of nautical jargon ”’ through which the great man glimmered 
still more mistily than he does in a London fog from the 
column in the Square. But these authors, who are otherwise 
suited for the task, seem to be hindered by the very con- 
sciousness of their mission. They write: 


In raising Horatio, first Lord Nelson and Duke of Bronte, to a 
place where no one can possibly see what he looks like, the pedestals, 
both concrete and abstract, have adequately fulfilled their purpose. 
The vital facts of his life have been repeatedly omitted or distorted 
and the manner both of his living and of his dying have been suc- 
cessfully withheld. 


And instead of stating the vital facts they have been too 
often content with indignation at old misstatements and with 
new theories to controvert them. This is the greater pity 
because they show again and again that when they forget 
controversy they can tell a story brilliantly. They recognise 
that it is not new facts, but a new attitude to old ones that is 
needed, and yet a great deal of the book is taken up with 
attempts to prove unprovable things. Whether Nelson com- 
mitted suicide at Trafalgar or not there is no question of the 
effect upon him of the cold shoulder of society; and Captain 
Foley’s actions at the battle of Aboukir are much too 
doubtful to turn him into a hero and Nelson into a braggart. 
Persuasiveness about such symptomatic but disputable facts 
is away from the point, for there are plenty of undisputed 
ones to work on: the existence of Lady Nelson and Emma 
Hamilton, for instance, and Nelson’s behaviour to both of 
them. Here is a subject which has been alternately burked 
and embraced to suit the requirements of the public to which 
any author addresses himself. A new statement of the case 
for our own age was overdue, and Mr. Edinger and Mr. Neep 
are at their best in making it. They tell the true story of 
Emma: they show her thus bartered for debts from Greville 
to Hamilton, bargained for from Hamilton to Nelson, and 


dying out of a country that had no room for her. ‘“‘ Every 
wish that the posthumous hero had not expressed was 
lavishly granted; his one desire was ignored.”’ 

The chapters concerning the ‘‘ sentimental journey ” 
through Europe and the triumphal tour of the pathetic 
ménage-da-trois in England are excellently done, and form the 
most valuable marginal notes for any story of Nelson. There 
were indeed the best excuses for a heroic death, suicidal or 
not, after the emptiness of the receptions at Court, the cold 
collation and the absence of the family at Blenheim, the 
ambiguous attitude of all and sundry. ‘‘ Emma had swelled 
considerably; Nelson had shrunk. Sir William trotted 
behind carrying a lapdog. They were all so obviously proud 
that one knew not whether to laugh or weep,”’ said a 
contemporary. 

Such a book must be too much in the nature of a tract for 
the times to be either ideal history or ideal biography; ut 
as a present-day comment it is of value in helping to clear 
the ground for a life of Nelson of universal significance which 
will one day be written. A life that can pay attention to 
Nelson as a world as well as a national figure, and show him 
in perspective with the other great adventurers of the sea. 


AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER IN 
IRELAND 


In Search of Ireland. By H. V. Morton. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Morton’s book is an interpretation of the new Ireland, 
the sketch of an Irish holiday, a guide to Ireland, an 
impressionist description of country and people, all com- 
bined. We do not know of any modern book on Ireland of 
a like kind which is equal to it in merit. Others, to whom 
Mr. Morton acknowledges his indebtedness, have written 
of things historical, political, literary of Ireland in greater 
detail, but not with this human _ touch. What is 
Mr. Morton’s own reiterated complaint that Ireland needs a 
Sir Walter Scott but a comment on the abstract, moralistic 
way in which most Irish writers have written on their 
country and its personages of renown? In Search of Ireland 
may be recommended safely to both English and Irish 
readers. The photographs of places and scenes have the 
quality of works of art. 

The only pity is that Mr. Morton’s tour did not include 
the whole of Ireland. He went round the island and did not 
penetrate into the interior. The chief Irish towns are near 
or on the coast, as is most of the famous Irish scenery; but 
Mr. Morton would have found interest and significance in 
the road from Dublin to Galway and in the strange approach 
to Connaught across the plain. As it was he saw the Shannon 
at Limerick instead of at Athlone, and approached Galway 
from the south. Unlike most tourists he does not dismiss 
Irish towns with a shrug, but tries to discern their varying 
characters. Really the “‘ foreignness ’’ of Ireland, or rather 
of the Free State—a topic which occupies Mr. Morton a 
great deal—is best observed in the towns. ‘‘ One was 
surprised,” he says of Cork, to hear the crowds speak 
English. Galway town, with its liquid light, was not foreign 
to him in the same sense; although it reflects Spain in the 
eyes of its people and in some of its buildings, it ‘* seems to 
belong only to itself,’’ and is the town at the world’s end, 
which is Connemara. 

Certain points in Mr. Morton’s inserted history deserve 
correction. Tyrconnell, James II.’s Irish Viceroy, was not 
an incompetent, but had a better thought-out Irish policy 
than any other national leader except Wolfe Tone. Speak- 
ing of Tyrconnell’s period, Mr. Morton describes the 
“Catholic Irish’ and ‘ Anglo-Scots’”’ as rivals for the 
“leadership of Ireland’? at the Boyne and Derry. The 
issue was settled in favour of the Anglo-Scots and remained 
so settled until our own days. Here Mr. Morton follows the 
observations on Ireland made in Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s 
recent History of England. In fact, the Anglo-Scots never 


had the “ leadership of Ireland,” nor any leadership except 
that given them, and then confined to the Six Counties, by 
the Partition of 1920. The Georgian Ascendancy in Ireland 
was not Anglo-Scot; Swift, Fitzgibbon, Grattan, Flood, the 
Beresfords, would turn in their graves at such an ascription 
(Lord Carson was a deserter from the old Ascendancy to the 
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Cures Colds safely 
Simply put a drop on your handkerchief and breathe 
the vapour. “Vapex” goes straight to the cause of 
the trouble—the germs which multiply so rapidly in 


the dark, warm passages of nose and throat. The 
sooner “Vapex” is used, the sooner will the cold 





disappear. 
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THIS WEEK’S ANNIVERSARY 
LIFE-BOAT SERVICES OF THE PAST : 


On January oth, 1917, the Life-Boat at Cromer, Norfolk, rescued the 
crew of 11 of the Swedish steamer “ Fernebo,” which had struck a mine 
and broken in two pieces in a gale with a very heavy sea. The Coxswain was 
awarded the Gold Medal—the V.C. of the Life-Boat Service—for his gallantry. 


THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR 
106 YEARS. 

Over 620,000 lives rescued. 11 LIVES EVERY WEEK! 
YOU CAN HELP by sending your 5/- TO-DAY. 
and remembering the Life-Boats in your Will. 

They depend entirely on voluntary contributions. 

Tue Ear or Harrowsy, Grorce F. Sues, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C.2. . 


























SEWAGE PURIFICATION 





The National Rose Society, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 
March 7th, 1929. 


The sewage purification plant which you were good enough 
to put in for me about 18 months ago, is working most efficiently, 
and I think more than fulfils what you claim for it. 


(Signed) Courtney Page. 


The above letter is typical of hundreds received in 
response to our letters of enquiry sent out periodically 
during the last twenty years to Owners, Architects, and 
Builders. It is remarkable in view of the fact that 
criticism as well as approbation was sought, that 
complaints have been negligible. It may be said 
with confidence that over gg per cent. of Tuke and 
Bell schemes have in actual work more than fulfilled 
any claims made of their merits. 


Write for Booklet No. 95. 
TUKE AND BELL, LTD. 


1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2 
LONDON 


Restore 
your figure 







Remove this 
danger curve! 


You can speedily restore your youthful 
figure by wearing a Linia Belt —the belt 
now worn bythousands ofwell-dressed men. 
* Figure ”’ is just as important to a man as 
to a woman: for no tailor can give a smart 
effect to a figure which is distorted by cor- 
pulence. On the other hand by wearing a 
Linia Belt you enable the tailor to do full 
justice to himself and you. 

Further a Linia Belt is a great aid to 
health, providing firm, elastic support to the 
abdomen without the least constriction. It 
massages all superfluous flesh away. Its 
suppleness permits of absolute freedom. 
Many athletes and sportsmen wear the 
Linia Belt. Doctors too recommend it. 


YOU CAN ORDER BY POST 


We will fit you personally if you are able to call: but 
we can also fit you if re will send us by post your 
girth and the depth of belt required in front (usually 
9 or 10 inches). Write for our free illustrated booklet. 
The price of the Linia Belt Popular model is 2} gns. 
De Luxe model in pure silk, extra light quality, 
5 gns.; or Standard model 35/-. C.O.D. 1/- extra. 
Money returned if dissatisfied. 


On sale only at J. V. ROUSSEL, 173 Regent St., London, W.1 
Brit. Patent No. 279477 Telephone: Regent 5698 


Wear the Linia Belt 








“ TRANSAT ” 
The Open Sesame 
to 
ALGERIA, TUNISIA, 
MOROCCO, THE SAHARA 


To have visited North Africa 
without having seen the great 
oases of the Southern Sahara 
is to have not seen the country 
at all. 

Intense sunshine, cloudless skies 
oceans of golden sand, flower-decked 
oases. “ Arabian Nights” cities of 
Central Sahara, Imperial cities of 
Moroceo, Palaces and Fountains, 
Mosques and Minarets, an unfolding 
panorama of bewildering sights— 
more Eastern than the East. 


NORTH AFRICAN 
MOTOR TOURS 


Whether you wish to ae an 
independent private tour or a Grand 
Luse tour of your own devising, to 
use your own car, to take seats in 
the bxed itinerary coaches, to make 
a combined Rail and Car Tour, to 
make a desert crossing — the 
“ Transat” has irreproachable ar- 
rangements — and its famous 44 
“ Transatlantique ” hotels that have 
made all this possible. 


Write for oe ma The Magic of 
Compagnie Générale 
TRANSATLANTIQUE, Ld.-44] 


FRENCH LINE 2 
20 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 
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Anglo-Scots). The error is an example of reading a con- 
temporary situation into history. Mr. Morton, who per- 
ceives the extraordinary persistence of the eighteenth 
century—the century of the Ascendancy—in Southern 
Ireland (nothing of the kind is to be noted about Belfast)— 


should not have accepted without thought the facile 
generalisation. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage, 1931. 


Burke’s Peerage. 
£5 Ss. 
It is rather disconcerting to read at the foot of the fat spine of this 
handsome volume, ‘Always order Schweppes”: to have this 
advertisement in that place seems a sad illustration of the decline of 
peers, baronets and knights. If it had been Drink Hermitage, or Order 
Constantia, or In Madeira mature, the note might be tolerable; as it is, 
it is a grave mistake, and we hope the publishers will remove it from 
next year’s issue. For the rest this magnificent library—it is more 
than a book—is as good as ever it was, as good as possible. For not 
only is it a catalogue of living peers, it is a history of their families ; 
and although, with respect to the few really old houses, not every 
ancestor is given, enough is included to give an air of plausibility to 
those who came from the Conqueror’s rascals. The type, even at its 
smallest, is very clear; and the coats-of-arms excellently engraved. 


Personal Papers of Lord Rendel. Ed. by F. E. Hamer. Benn. 18s. 

Gladstone’s ‘‘ Monty Corry ” was a rough-and-ready way of referring 
to Stuart Rendel, whose recollections here published recall old politics, 
and battles terribly remote. Here are accounts of the early days of 
Lloyd George, of the miserable dissensions in the Liberal party in the 
days of Rosebery and Harcourt, of the tedious intrigue, delays and 
compromises that seem of the essence of political life. Mr. Gladstone, 
although Lord Rendel’s notes add nothing to one’s picture of him, is 
shown as always greater, more intense, an indefinitely more genuine 
person than most of his colleagues; but Lord Rendel makes a mistake 
in trying to prove that the G.O.M. had a sense of humour. 


The Second Republic and Napoleon III. By 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 


As a lively and well-documented story of the Second Empire, 
M. Arnaud’s book is welcome. Rarely has a history written by a 
professed adversary of the regime it records been so fair in its funda- 
mental judgments, or left the reader’s mind more open to favourable 
impressions; indeed, the clearest impression that retnains on closing 
the book is that if Napoleon had had even a little luck he might have 
died upon his throne a benefactor of France and a friend of Europe. 
It was the star that he trusted that let him down. Even in the last 
great catastrophe, it was not the unreadiness of the French army 
but the utter incapacity of the French Generals that led to the 
humiliation of Sedan. Napoleon was a dreamer, but his dreams were 
not hallucinations; and if they failed of fruition, it was not so much 
because they were foolish as because never at any time were he and 
his friends strong enough politically to take the essential but unpopular 
measures that might have ensured their success. Was the Second 
Empire, after all, the tawdry sham so many would have us believe? 
M. Arnaud’s critical review of it leaves one with the suspicion that 
Napoleon’s successes were every whit as brilliant as his failures were 
disastrous. 


Pages of English Prose, 1890-1930. Selected by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER- 
Coucn. Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. 

The dates in the title are a little misleading. Only one passage is 
included which was written later than 1900 (the description of the 
Queen’s death from Mr. Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria), so that 
the twentieth century is practically unrepresented. But the book is 
a good primer of English prose. It contains seventy-six fairly short 
passages, printed in chronological order. In most cases an author 
is represented by the passage from his work which is most widely 
known. Thus, we have Raleigh’s apostrophe to Death, and passages 
from Lamb’s Dream Children and Pater’s Mona Lisa. There are 
surprises, however—three collects from the First Prayer Book of 
Edward VI.,a description of the Boat Race from FitzGerald’s Euphranor, 
and Halifax’s A Rough Draft of a New Model at Sea. The book would 
make a good present for anyone beginning to read in English literature. 
Each passage is headed by a brief description of its author and his 
work. 

The Ideal Management of Pregnancy. 
L.R.C.P. Cassell. 5s. 

This is the best book on the subject for the layman, and, more 
important in this case, for the laywoman, that we have seen. 
Dr. Pink’s advice is sound, practical and encouraging, and expressed 
in the simplest language. He is a believer in the importance of an 
almost vegetarian diet and gives menus and receipts as well as general 
advice on the subject. He also believes that the effects of pain are 
very greatly under the control of the sufferer, and has many heartening 
things to say on the bearing and control of labour. His theories are 
never allowed, however, to over-ride his sound common-sense or his 
willingness to allow for the personal idiosyncrasy. This book could 
do nothing but good to any expectant mother who reads it. 

Plot. By Frep Tarr. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Tait has written a workmanlike story of north country Puritan 
conspiracy following the Restoration of Charles II. in 1660. The 
love-episodes, drawing together in affection those of opposed political 
sympathies, are conventional, but the tale goes with a swing and 
makes pleasant reading. 


Rex& ARNAUD. 


By C. V. Pink, M.R.CSS., 


Daniel. 


About Motoring 
MORE TRAFFIC ACT POINTS 


HOST of fresh. queries are pouring in to all the motor 
A journal offices and motor organisation secretaries 
with regard to the new Traffic Act, and will doubtless 
continue to do so until normal procedure settles down and 
the many dubious points in the Act are cleared up. Some of 
these questions relate to the precise rights of the new motor- 
ing police, or “‘ speed cops.”” To these_no safe or satisfactory 
answer can be given; and for the time being the only wise 
plan is to treat them with exaggerated courtesy and even 
deference. A typical question is whether we are compelled to 
stop when a motor cyclist in plain clothes signals to us. The 
legal answer is probably negative, but in practice it is wise 
to stop when any civilian flags us. He may be a tramp 
desiring a lift, in which case we have only wasted a minute 
or so. If he proves to be a policeman in mufti we shall have 
avoided irritating him, and he would probably have tracked 
us down ultimately if we had not stopped. 


* * * 


Some Trojan owners are extremely disturbed to discover 
that under the new Act vehicies using solid cars are limited 
to a maximum speed of twenty miles an hour. Without 
being fast, a solid-tyred Trojan can exceed twenty miles an 
hour by a tolerable margin. It is conceivable that 
Mr. Morrison will publish a schedule narrowing the applica- 
tion of this clause to the weighty and cumbrous commercial 
vehicles which it is planned to restrain. But the Trojan 
factory prefers to supply its cars with pneumatic tyres, and 
it will be wise to convert existing solid-tyred Trojans to 
pneumatics; the cost is not high, and additional comfort is 
obtained. " rs ‘ 


A similar embargo against exceeding twenty miles an hour 
is imposed by the new Act on all motor vehicles drawing 
trailers. This clause was definitely planned to exclude heavy 
wear of the roads by cumbrous tractors. But carelessness in 
the committee stage has led to its penalising many light 
pleasure vehicles. Many rural owners utilise detachable 
luggage trailers for station work; and in the summer months 
motor cycles and quite small cars draw camping caravans at 
speeds up to forty miles an hour. Neither danger nor 
excessive road wear are involved in such speeds, and it is 
probable that Mr. Morrison will narrow the application of 
this clause before many weeks have passed. In the meantime 
nobody wishes to use a trailer caravan until Easter; and the 
luggage trailer is restricted in nearly every case to short 
distance work between a country house and the nearest rail- 
way station, so that no great hardship is involved in 
temporary obedience to a carelessly drafted law. 


* * * 


Within the next few months many owners are engaging in 
part-exchange deals, which are normally arranged very 
rapidly. After a little preliminary correspondence the owner 
drives his old car to an agency in some large town, and in 
the course of an hour or so completes the deal. Under the 
old Act no delay ensued, as the dealer had an arrangement 
with. the local registration authority, and was himself an 
official agent of some insurance company, so that within a 
very few minutes the customer could drive off on his newly- 
obtained car, complete with his new private registration 
numbers and full insurance cover. Such a deal is probably 
impracticable at the moment of writing. But neither 
Mr. Morrison nor the insurance companies nor the local 
authorities have any desire to fetter trade. Already some of 
the larger dealers are on the verge of solving this particular 
difficulty, and within a week or two the procedure will have 
been simplified. At the moment, however, it is distinctly 
unwise to drive an old car, say to London, and assume that 
another car can be brought away on the same day, whether 
the new car is to be virgin or an old car reinsured and re- 
licensed. The dealer should be consulted on the point, and 
asked to state what delay, if any, is likely to be experienced. 
The delay should not at the worst be more than a day or 
two. Similar precautions are desirable in another form of 
the same transaction when a dealer’s representative 1s 
instructed to bring the new car down to the customers 
residence and take away the old car. 


* * * 


Such deals are, for the moment, apt to be complicated 
when the customer’s car is insured only if the owner is at 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, &c. THEATRE 
UEEN’S THEATRE (Gerrard E 8.15. 
OURNEMOUTH, Walsall House, Private Hotel, West Cliff. Q a 
Excellent cuisine and service. Quiet situation. Speciai residential terms. THE BARRETIS OF —— STREET,” 
"Phone 1926.—Miss L. STANLEY. Metiotes W, Seer te a am 
REFORMED INNS 
) ba 
17 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
l PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). 
: P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. E \ ) }; R Y MA N 
ASTBOURNE. — 2 EVINGTON GARDENS. High - class 
d Vegetarian Guest House, at ert terms, Full particulars on request.—Mrs. P. H. Next THURSDAY, JANUARY 15, 
1 Rocers (Cookery diploma). Tel. 866. a E - “ll h fi 
‘ veryman will start the first 
, EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W. Vegetarian Guest House. Warm, of its new features for 1931: 
> sunny situation. Special Terms for Winter.—Mrs. Wynne. A kl f ll c t b WILL Drscer 
weekly full-page Cartoon by : 
) 
‘ OURNEMOUTH’S FOOD REFORM GUEST HOUSE, Loughton- 
: hurst, West Cliff Gardens; Best Position; all that is necessary for complete rest LIFE AND LITERATURE by RICHARD 
or comfortable holiday. ALDINGTON, in which the author of 
| Death of a Hero will discuss current 
ERNDOWN, DORSET. The Links Hotel (Pte.). Beautifully li tu 
situated. South aspect. Residential winter terms 2} gns. ‘Phone: Ferndown 61. iterature. 
cituiniisiahd * Citinaiie - . mrap BYWAYS OF ENGLISH by Eric Partripce, 
2M! ,’ Falmouth, two mins. sea, south aspect, would sui : 5 : 
i convalescent. Every attention, invalid cookery a speciality. home from 2} gns. a Series of articles of popular scholarship 
: per week.—Apply Miss A. Kunrscu. on English words and phrases. 
' THE READER’S GUIDE, in which practical 
; TO LET AND WANTED and up-to-date information about books 
. of all sorts, old or modern, abstruse or 
ENSINGTON, NEWBURGH HOUSE, 184 CROMWELL ROAD, elementary, will be given. Readers are 
i] S.W.5. WESTERN 8. Inclusive te f . Single, 6 . double. i i i 
| + hot water. anh aie, ‘Good pot og Ai ry invite d to consult Every rs about their 
Lawn tennis club attached. Two hard courts. Two minutes Earl’s Court Station.—Miss reading problems, and replies of general 
en oa interest will be printed. 
OMAN DOCTOR seeks small flat or 2 to 3 unfurnished rooms, All the regular features will be continued: 
if ib! th iF bab Moderatel 1.—Dr. L e 
ae eee How Writers Work by Louise Morgan, At the 
r Theatre by C. B. Purdom, The Amateur 
y 7S. . ag = onary wing gig i 5 sgn Theatre by John Hampden, Music, 
itcnen 5 a ° ele one; sma Rarden. four to el on == x 20, ° 
y New STATESMAN, 10 Ereat Queen Street, Kingsway, Pal W.C.2. . Cinema, Travel, cts. 
0 LET, uppe er BI arr - The Political and Social Interests of 
ET, u r maisonnette in a Bloomsbur uare; 5 rooms, . : i 
u besides kitchen, bathroom and lavatory. No premium to sutabl te tenant.—Box 719, Everyman will be developed in 1931. 
g NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 Every THURSDAY TWOPENCE 
t — a — e 
‘ EAU TIFUL HOME for one or two cilia, “full services if . . , 
. required.—Pavt, 178 High Street, Rickmansworth. A A specimen copy will gladly be sent if a request 
' is made to THE PUBLISHER, ‘*‘ EVERYMAN,” 
| EGENT’S PARK. Small room, use of other; breakfast. 19s. 6d. i 
e to snitable person. Vegt. food. Country house for vuhenti~—aup Seay iene 89 Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 
e N.W.1. Museum 4335. 
t 
1 MISCELLANEOUS 
‘TO ENSURE the regular delivery of THE New STATESMAN 
OOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS.—Original exclusive de- it is necessary for every reader either 
signs from 2 gns.—Write Ospornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. (1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
, or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
_ O PARENTS wishing to leave children. Dr. WHarRton (lady A Postal Subscription costs :— 
doctor, children’s specialist) and Miss WHarToN will take children and babies to live O fi od 
r in their private house, Buckhurst Cottage, Withyham, Sussex, on borders Ashdown ne year post Iree <3 7 308. . 
, Forest. House stands high, ideal for children; large playroom, gardens, private woods, Six Months ” - - I 58. od. 
Streams, and donkey. Three Months _,, a n 78 6d 
4 . 6d. 
t OME for widower and child by lady adopting another. Central and should be addressed to The Manager, New STATESMAN, 
nh position by Park, London, also country house easily reached. Terms very moderate. t 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
y —Box 721, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
n 
-|30,000 MEN setae ip, 
0, 00 eee Seen BE 
a _ at 9 #5 
O you realise that in the SIX - — ahs 
: months of last winter 30,000 
: Homeless Men were received during the night hours at 
r the three Central London Shelters of the Church Army ? 
i Gathered together at one time THIS VAST ARMY OF HOMELESS 
“ MISERY would form a procession 6} miles long. Marching four 
f 


abreast, they would take over two hours to pass a given spot. 


zn 


Funds are ur gently needed to support this work. Please send gifts NOW. 
Preb. CARLILE, C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., 55 Bryanston St., London, W.1. 


:| THE CHURCH ARMY 


feeds and shelters | 
£10 200 Men for a | 


might. 
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the wheel. I heard of an actual case this week when the 
deal had been completed by post, and the dealer brought 
down the new car by road. He wished to make a personal 
test of the second-hand car which he was taking in part 
payment before making a definite allowance for it in part 
payment. The customer had cheapened his insurance by 
availing himself of an ‘‘ owner driving” clause. He offered 
to drive the dealer out on a trial run, but being a humane 
man he seemed incapable of mishandling the car to provoke 
engine and transmission knocks, as is the wont of a dealer 
anxious to listen to bearing wear. This point is interesting, 
as the new Act will probably sound the knell of the policy 
which only covers a car with a specified person at the wheel. 
Such a clause complicates the testing of a car by a repairer, 
and is apt to cause so much trouble that it may cease to be 
worth the small economy in premium which it procures. We 
shall all find life easier if we insure the car against risks in 
the hands of all drivers. 


* * * 


As was generally anticipated, the alteration of the old 
speed limit clause is making no perceptible difference. The 
old limit was already more than dead—it was, in fact, far 
advanced in decomposition; and the speed of traffic has not 
been affected by its revision. It is doubtful whether it will 
kill the police trap. The greedier and more vigilant local 
authorities will probably organise watching points, and 
penalise the more reckless driver under the ‘‘ dangerous 
driving ”’ clauses. 

* * * 


It is now a potential offence to overlap the white lines on 
any corner so marked. This clause will compel private 
owners to exercise greater care; but its effect on motor 
coaches remains to be seen. Some of them are so clumsy in 
their cornering that they cannot take certain white-line 
corners in narrow streets without swinging over the lines. 
Presumably the police will turn a blind eye upon them; but 
I am rather glad that it is not my lot to drive such a coach 
in such an area. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE first Stock Exchange account of 1931 opened fairly 
cheerfully, all things considered, and perhaps it is 
just as well that New Year optimism has not run 

past itself. The reduction in Lloyds Bank dividend would in 
any case provide a salutary check to undue optimism, 
although it cannot be said that it was expected, for people 
have regarded the dividends of our big banks as practically 
fixed, with an occasional change merely in an upward direc- 
tion. The rise in the Australian exchange rate, from 108} 
to 115, which means that it now takes £115 Australian to 
secure a remittance of £100 sterling, is an indication that 
Australia is far from having overcome her troubles. Many 
companies continue to pass their Preference dividends, and 
in some cases the small value that is to be attached in times 
of crisis to guarantees is becoming painfully evident. It is 
to be feared that the White Star Preference share will be a 
case in point, for it is not thought likely in the City that the 
Royal Mail will be in a position to implement its guarantee. 
It is to be hoped that a War Loan conversion scheme will be 
forthcoming very shortly. Certainly, such an operation is 
far from easy, but if it is not done within the new few weeks 
it would seem to one outside the small inner circle that 
decides these matters that there is a grave risk of missing 
the market. I have heard it said in the City that some of 
the big interests are becoming favourable to the idea of a 
conversion scheme, as they feel that they cannot wait for 
ever for a Conservative Government. The most promising 
section of the speculative markets is the South. African gold- 
mining division. The increased purchasing power of gold 
tends to reduce working costs, and on the basis of present 
dividends some of the best Rand companies give a yield of 
from 12 to 20 per cent., which affords ample margin to allow 
for the gradual extinction of the mine. The finance com- 
panies stand to gain by reason of their large holdings in the 
gold mines, but so far as dividends in the immediate future 
are concerned, they are handicapped by the fact that they 
also have large interests in diamond mines and in Rhodesian 
copper undertakings which will not come into production for 
a year or two. Of the gold mines, the most attractive are 
probably New Modderfontein at about 3% and Government 
Gold Mining Areas at 81s. 6d. 


* * * 


Letters received paint the situation across the Atlantic in 
very gloomy terms. One banker’s letter that I have seen 


states that the number of unemployed in the United States 
is probably nearer ten million than the five million men- 
tioned, and that the problem is being treated as a subject for 
charity and as of a temporary nature, in the hope that it 
may prove to be so. 

* * 


A Canadian correspondent states that if the banks were to 
call in their loans it is doubtful if many financial houses 
could be considered solvent. This letter adds: 


Western Canada is the worst spot we have, and, of course, it 
affects the whole country, as there is an area there of 1,000 to 1,500 
miles long and 500 to 700 miles wide, in which there are 2,000,000 
people, and the things they produce, such as wheat and other grains, 
cannot be sold, which is about the only thing they have to depend 
upon. In many cases they are using the barley for coal, as it is 
cheaper than coal, although they have a tremendous amount of coal 
right there. 


Since the above was written, Mr. Bennett, the Canadian 
Premier, has announced that Government support will be 
given to the Canadian farmers. Details are not given, but 
it is assumed that the Government will guarantee the banks 
against loans in connection with their advances on grain. 


* * * 


Readers of these notes will not be surprised at the decision 
of two of the leading building societies to reduce the dividend 
they pay on their shares, which have been such a popular 
medium of investment during the past year or two. One or 
two societies have stated that they will not make any 
change, but it is not sure that this is a matter of policy, for 
in some cases, I believe, they are contractually bound to pay 
5 per cent., free of income tax, and have not the right to 
repay their shares, except on the demand of the holder. It 
would be interesting to have some authoritative statement 
on this point. The Abbey Road Building Society, although 
it has been distributing 5 per cent., free of income tax, for 
several years, is entitled to reduce its rate, for the shares are 
nominally 4§ per cent. shares, free of tax, the other } per 
cent. being a bonus, and the Society is undoubtedly within 
its rights and acting wisely in notifying that although the 
bonus will be paid for the half-year ending June next it will 
not be paid for the following half-year. By issuing shares 
repayable at short notice, and investing the greater part of 
such money in mortgages, the building societies do what 
bankers term ‘‘ borrowing short and lending long.’’ Thus 
far—or at any rate during the past few decades—it must be 
admitted that this policy has been followed without any bad 
effects, and it is evident that some of the leaders of the move- 
ment recognise that much of the millions that have been 
diverted from the Stock Exchange and the banks into their 
shares is by no means permanent money, and they are 
investing part of it in liquid securities. In some cases, 
however, the position within the next few years may be 
interesting, and even exciting. A. Emit Davies. 
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